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THE JEN 

His tragic history reveals only too 
well the opprobrium in which he 
has been held, the persecution he has 
suffered, the ill-repute he has ac- 
quired. To anti-Semites with path- 
ological tendencies he is a malevolent 
and diabolical creature intent upon 
gaining control of the world.- By the 
average non-Jew he is not so much 
feared and hated, as mistrusted. His 
reputation as a sharp businessman, as 
a crafty profiteer, has colored the pic 
ture of the Jew to a considerable 
extent and makes impossible for many 
a dispassionate analysis of what a Jew 
really is. A trader, a middle-man, a 
profiteer, non-productive in himself, 
living on the efforts of others, a 
usurer, a peddler, these are connoted 
by the term ‘Jew’. 

The competition of the Jew in busi- 
ness is always secretly feared because 
of his initiative, his cleverness, his 
ability to overcome obstacles—because 
of what some have termed his Yankee 
shrewdness. For in almost every 
respect the view of the Jew as a ma- 
terialist tallies with the popular opin- 
ion of the Yankee. Yankee and Jew, 
in the disreputable and mistaken 
sense in which many people use these 
terms are almost interchangeable.” 
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with another YANKEI 


Keep the doctor away with my copy of 
Gunn’s New Family Physician (or Home 
Book of Health) published 1879. About 
1,000 pages with elegant illustrations. What 
small antique have you to offer? S—3 


Will swop a one cylinder Hubbard mar- 
ine engine, good condition, for small radio 
suitable for schooner, or ship's clock which 
strikes the bells. S—4 


I have a very beautiful petit point bag, 
7% x 6 inches. Old silver top and chain, 
fringe bottom. Silk lining slightly soiled but 
not torn. Value $100. Have you a real 
Tobey jug or some other antiques of value? 
ames 


My ‘husband is tired of having a | dozen 
roller window shades cluttering his work- 


shop. They are in good condition, 36” 
wide. What am I offered? S—8 

I have 6 ‘billiard cues and rests. Good 
condition, only need dusting off. Apples 


or potatoes would interest me. S—11 

Set of first class golf clubs (5 pieces) with 
excellent bag and two 3 year old balls. Got 
a canoe or something? Let's hear from you. 
S—12 


I have a walnut desk in atrocious taste. 
Should say was 40 years old. Condition 
like new. 2 drawers, one of them deep. I'd 
like to swop tor small desk which is older 
—not necessarily in A-1 condition. S—13 


A 3 year old Panama hat, woman's size 
22. Originally cost $35. Needs re-block- 
ing. Has possibilities in the hands of the 
right woman. How about a hooked rug? 


Will : swop winter photographs: door- 
yard scenes, human interest stuff: cars being 
pulled out of snow-banks, farmers cutting 
ski-trails, etc. for ski equipment. (Profes- 
—. ski photographers need not apply). 
S-—1 


One Family Bible, published around 1870. 
Profusely illustrated. Who will 
New England primer? S—17 





I will swop a one cylinder gasoline engine, 
Hercules, in nice condition, for a dog kennel 


fence, strong, and about 10 ft. high. Not 
interested in chicken wire. S—18 

I have a triple- plated sugar bowl and 
creamer, old-fashioned. Got any home 
produce? S—19 


For a Currier and Ives New England scene 
or a nice piece of milk glass, I will swop four 
swell pocketbooks; 3 real leather, one of 
them brand new; dark green, Kelley green 
and dark red (this slightly torn inside) ; and 
1 navy blue homespun. s—21 


Three sets of over-curtains, India prints, 
72” long, good condition are offered in ex- 
change for winter vegetables or maple syrup. 
S—22 


Here’s something: Rose quartz necklace 
consisting of 73 flat oval shaped beads, grad- 
uated in size. Worth several hundred dol- 
lars. I am looking for first editions, 
antiques, autographs, including one of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. S—23 








SW OPPERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 
Send replies to YANKEE, 
assumes no responsibility. 





Steel telescopical fishing rod, used only 3 
times, and 75 ft. undressed line, with good 
reel (handle bust off but easily fixed) will 
be swopped for 80 yards dressed line, a pint 
of Scotch or an old cobbler’s shoe form. 
S—24 





stands flat against 
Color, lavendar. 
Have you any fresh eggs, 
S—25 


I have a hamper box; 
wall. 6” deep, 2’ high. 
Good condition. 
farm products? 





What Yankee something am I offered for 
a single feather ostrich evening fan, peach 
and white? Has tortoise shell handle. Needs 
cleaning but is not moth-eaten. S—26 





I have a spinning wheel. What have you? 
S—27 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of putting one swopper in touch 


Radio—battery operated Atwanter Kent 
cabinet model, suitable for camp or farm. 
Little used. For engine or tools. My—l1 


Wanted: to swop $2,500 summer place, 
Newport, N. H. with view from hill, for 
lake or pond property. Au—1 








Three year Rock Maple seedling trees to 
swop for turkey eggs. Au—2 








Will swop violin. “Nicolaus Amatus fecit 
in Crimona 1685”’’, an Irish harp and an old 
English sheep-dog registered puppy, for gen- 
uine old English furniture; small bookcases 
or tables preterred. Jy—5 


The artistic expressions of our ” fore- 
mothers in weaving. Old coverlids in small 
pieces. What have you? 











Who wants a pair of silver-backed hair 
brushes? What will you give? S—28 


rn 


Typical Swoppers’ Letter 


Dear S—16 . . . sounds like a submar- 
ine. I used to be on the S-25, so forgive the 
parenthetical aside. I am interested in your 
British golf hose, for I have been wearing 
British golf hose for years, buying them from 
Harrods or the Army 6 Navy... Ten dol- 
lars is high: a guinea or 30 shillings should 
buy you a good pair. These must be dazzlers. 

Do you want to send them on to me? If 
I like ‘em, or don’t like ’em, I shall be glad 
to pay postage either way. References? Who 
Iam? The spoons are safe. Grab the near- 
est Who’s Who if you have to; it covers a 
blameless career. I enclose a last year’s folder 
as a sort of carte d’identite. 

Yours 




















swop a | 


Who has maple syrup, first grade, for some 
nice oil lamps? There are a dozen hand 
lamps and a few larger and table models. 
S—29 





Two pairs men’s linen knickers. 30” 
| waist. Not too old and not too new. Make 
| me an offer. S—30 


Three H.P. 110-220 Volt, 
Electric Motor (little used). 
planer or tractor. My—5 





Single Phase 
For surface 





I'll swop new woolen clothes—overcoats, 
suits, topcoats, for wool in full bag lots. 
Send handful of wool as sample, together 
with description and amount and estimated 
worth; also what you need for clothes. 
My—10 

Will swop ) beautifal | thosough- bred Irish 
setter bitch, whelped July 1935, for thor- 
oughbred Guernsey heifer calf. A—3 


Old coins. Will swop or buy. 
know what you have. 








Who has Indian Head or Flying Eagle 
pennies? Don’t know what I could swop. 
What do you want? Jy—2 





Sea shore cottage of five rooms with 2 car 
garage at Nahant, Mass. Will swop for 
| N. H. property. Timber considered. Jy—3 











Brown horsehide (fur) coat, large size, 
never worn. Too heavy for southern cli- 
mate. What am I offered? S—65 





Seven months old female Collie, sable and 
white. Not a show specimen, but a lovely 
pet and splendid guard. Value, $25—state 
your offer. Could use pure-bred pullets, 
White Leghorns or Buff Orphington. § S—66 





Will swop one Johnson Lightwin outboard 
motor (1931 model) in excellent condition 
and one Corona portable typewriter (same 


vintage) for coin of the realm. Any rea- 
sonable offer. Might consider Stanley 
Steamer. S—67 





Deer’s Head, perfectly mounted, moth and 
pest treated, 10 point horns. Will swop for 
5x7 or 4x5 view camera or what have 
you in photographic material. S—68 





Will give trolley tokens for old U. S. 
stamps, old timetables, or trolley photos. 
S—69 





Who has a hooked rug to swop for year 
old twin Tom Cats? Beautiful pets; ward- 
robe consists of dressy leather collars, etc. 
S—70 


Have one set (two pair) boxing gloves 
good condition, no blood stains. Will swop 
for a carriage lamp. O—1 


I'll swop a four drawer card filing cabinet, 
excellent condition, for a garden seat, prefer- 


ably metal. O—2 
I have a geographical globe, circumfer- 
ence 38 inches. What have you? O—3 
Will swop $10 ukelele complete with 


strings, pick and good-looking felt case, for 
a fireplace wood basket—or anything suit- 
able for a lake cottage. O—4 


~~ Winter's coming! Who needs a woman's 
dress coat, size 38, dark green, with excellent 
wolf fur collar? Original cost 2 years ago 
$85. I'll take portable typewriter, any make. 
that will run (not run into repair money). 











Will swop foreign stamps, mostly 19th 
century, for U. S. stamps, mostly pre-Farley. 
O—6 

I want a saxophone. What do you want 
for yours? O—7 


[ContINU ED ON PAGE 45] 
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YANKEES 
CAN DO THINGS 


Joun Tempte, Guest Editor 





HE OTHER DAY THE MAN 

5) who's just bought the old 

, Holt place met me at the 
oN ’ 

SS post office. He's a lawyer 
from Bridgeport and more helpless 
than even city folks generally are. 
“Where can I get a man to fix the 
blinds on my house?” he asked. “Bill 
Loomis'll do it,” I said. “And I want 
my cellar wall cemented”. “Get Bill.” 
“And I want three rooms papered.” 
“Bill Loomis,” I said. Then he 
thought he'd stump me: “The pump 
won't work.” “Oh, Bill can fix you 
up.” He was groggy by then, but he 
managed to ask: “What's going to 
happen to this town if this man Bill 
dies?” “Well”, I answered. “There's 
three or four other men round here 
who can do as many things as Bill 
can and do them just as well.” He 
walked off shaking his head. He's 
beginning to respect the town. 

And I told him the truth. Bill 





Loomis, Chet Smith, and Lester Neff, 
and Hen Moulton—all four are fair 
carpenters, painters, stone masons, 
and plumbers and tinsmiths. When 
we want a house built we call in a 
regular carpenter, but those four, and 
there are two or three others pretty 
near as good, can take care of most 
jobs. And it’s funny how all we older 
or more helpless people get into the 
habit of getting one man to do every- 
thing from fixing window panes to 
furnaces. One family always hires 
Bill Loomis and another swears by 
Lester Neff. I always get Bill when 
his rheumatism isn’t too bad; then I 
pick Chet Smith, but I could be sure 
of a good job from the others. 

It takes a city family a year or so 
to get over sending away for work- 
men. The Alberts spent a lot of 
money hiring experts to do a little 
painting or carpentering or stone 
work. Finally, they called up a 
plumber in Hartford late one evening 
and wanted him to come out and fix 
the electric pump. He was tired and 
cross, and he said later that he’d had 
just one drink too many and it made 
him tell the truth, so he blurted out: 
“Why don’t you get Bill Loomis? He 





knows that old pump of yours 
better’n I do.” The Alberts had to 
follow his advice, and Bill fixed the 
pump and charged them fifty cents. 
Ever since then he’s done practically 
all their work. Mrs. Albert was wor- 
ried all the week Bill was laid up with 
a crick in his back for fear something 
would go wrong and he wouldn't be 
there to help her. 

And these Yankee all-job men can 
develop into skilled workmen. Arthur 
Moore started as a painter; then he 
added carpentry, and now he has a 
fine woodworking shop and can turn 
out cabinet work that’s as good as 
any done by the old craftsmen. On 
the side he fixes oil stoves, does plas- 
tering and plumbing, and picks up a 
dollar here and a dollar there. He 
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was always a good workman at what- 
ever he undertook to do, and if he 
didn’t know how to do a thing he 
read up about it. Of course, he hasn't 
a buying public yet, but people inter- 
ested in antiques are slowly learning 
ot him, and in a few years he'll be 
one of those cabinet makers who 
turned out the tables and highboys 
and chairs you pay so dear for now. 
Arthur is a little more ambitious and 
visionary than Bill and the others, 
but they have it in them to develop 
into fine specialists if they could find 
time from patching the rest of us up. 
But fine, special work is another story. 
I started to talk about Yankees who 
could take on any job. 

I don’t know whether Yankees 
were ever really more handy by 
nature than other people, but I do 
know that they trained themselves 
and then the next generation to be 
so. It started away back in the Col- 
onial days when a man simply had to 
do things for himself or not have 
them done. Then he taught his boys, 
and girls too, to do the same things. 
Probably it’s safer to say that Yankees 
are as handy as they are because the 
older ones were brought up in the 
days when they couldn't always find 
or pay for a professional carpenter or 
painter. And not only was money 
scarce, but they liked to be independ- 
ent and feel that they could take care 
of themselves. The old-timers handed 
down this spirit and aptitude to some 
of the younger men, and they have 
branched out into lines their fathers 
never knew about. 

Perhaps it would be better theoret- 
ical economy nowadays to split up the 
labor in a small town—let one do the 
painting, another the plumbing, and 
so on but I don’t think so. You'd 
develop experts this way, bui you'd 
have to pay more, and I for one 
would hate to hire three men instead 
of having Bill Loomis do all my work. 
Of course I pay him less, but I also 
feel that in a way he does better 
work. He may not be quite as good 
as a specialist at one job, but what 
he does is more unified, more of a 
whole. Bill looks my house over in 
the fall and does what he sees it 
needs—a little painting, patching, 
masonry, glazier work, and then puts 
in a new piece of pipe. He doesn’t 
miss a thing. He looks at the house 
as a living thing to be lived in, not 
just a building to be painted and left 
alone. He likes to keep things fixed 
up, although he'd say that what I’m 











PUNE CONES 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 





TWO DESKS 


HAVE LATELY BEEN CON- 
FRONTED with the neces- 
= sity of doing an enorm- 
ous amount of work, ex- 
ceptionally difficult and delicate in 
character, in record time—or else con- 
fessing that I was not equal to a task 
with which I had been entrusted. No 
Yankee ever makes such a damaging 
admission, except as a last resort; and 
in the dark watches of the night, 
when I have sat bending over refer- 
ence material to be used on the mor- 
row, after writing all day, I have 
found great solace and succor in the 
memory of two desks which were 
used long ago, but which still stand 
in a bare Austrian workroom as a 
symbol of resourcefulness in indus- 
try. 

This workroom is in the so-called 
“Summer Palace” of Schonbrun 
which was formerly the rural retreat 
of the Hapsburg Imperial family. 
This is a rambling unpretentious 
building, unsuggestive of the word 
palatial; and though the workshop 
itself was the great Franz Joseph's 
study, it is equally unsuggestive of the 
quarters of an Emperor, as we usually 
visualize these. The furnishings are 
sparse and severe. There are a few 
stiff-backed chairs, the inevitable 
center table, a large clock which ticks 
relentlessly on. These, and two desks, 
one low, the other high. 


Mrs. Keyes’ new novel, “Honor 
Bright”, will appear in early 
November 


The desks were built in this way so 
that the Emperor, when he was so 
weary that he could no longer sit and 
work at the one, could rise and, 
standing, work at the other. The 
change of position gave him just the 
necessary respite. Instead of suc- 
cumbing to complete exhaustion, he 
was able to continue his labors almost 
indefinitely. 

It is monotony rather than drudg- 
ery against which most Yankees have 
to contend. We are sturdy of both 
background and build; we are not 
easily worn out, physically speaking. 
It is the spiritual strain of doing the 
same thing, day after day and year 
after year, especially through the 
seemingly endless winters when we 
are so shut away from the world, 
which eventually “gets us”—to use a 
colloquialism which is as forceful as 
it is inelegant. We know that if we 
could only have a change we would 
feel better. But we often do not real- 
ize how slight a change will bring 
relief. It is not necessary to leave 
our own farms and our own factories 
to get it; sometimes it is not even 
necessary to go beyond the four 
walls of a single room. Most of us 
can find two desks—or their equiva- 
lent—if we try hard enough; having 
found them, we can continue our ap- 
pointed tasks with renewed purpose 
and vigor. 





writing is all damned nonsense. Still, 
I think the old Yankees expressed one 
side of their character in this ability 
to see a job as part of the problem of 
being safe and comfortable. Yankees 
are funny people; kind of blocked in 
the ways they get out what is in them, 
but they generally manage to find 
some way of expressing themselves. 
Yankees can do things. They had 
to, and now they like to. “A man 
ought to be able to keep his own 
privy from falling down,” is the way 
Sam Hunt put it when a ciiy man 





asked Sam where there was a carpen- 
ter who'd fix up the chalet. Sam 
didn’t realize that he was depriving a 
workman of a job, he merely thought 
a man who was living “on his own 
place” ought to be independent 
enough in spirit and proud enough to 
be able to do things so he wouldn't 
come running for an expert if some 
little hole needed fixing. Yankees can 
do things, and when you know why 
they can you'll know a whole lot more 
about them than you ever will by 
reading books. 
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WRECK OF THE SCHOONER UNISON 


NO. 4 MAN OF THE CREW TELLS THE INSIDE STORY OF THE 
WRECK OF ONE OF THE DOWN EAST YANKEE COASTING FLEET 
.. . AND SOMETHING ABOUT A BUSTLE 


By Captain TRUMAN ORDIORNE 


Captain Ordiorne, an assumed name, is well known in New 


England shipping circ les.. 


‘LL THROUGH THE go’s that 
weather-beaten fleet of 
Down East Yankee coast- 
ers was gradually thin- 
ning out. Steam was driving them 
from the face of the waters to be tied 
up to some old rotting wharf, 
stripped, left a prey to worms and the 
tides’ ebb and flow. 

But quite a passel of them Yankee 
skippers and owners figured they 
could do better selling out to the 
insurance companies for what they 
could get. One morning the watch in 
the tower reported the old Unison 
standin’ across the bay inside White 
Island. We knowed her well—that 
broad-bosomed old sea wagon with 
her scandalous past. Down off the 
Shoal Grounds she comes about and 
makes a short run to the West’ard. 
Then for two days she stands off and 
on. She was light and we knowed her 
skipper is lookin’ for a soft spot to 
tuck the old basket ashore. 

A word about Billy Randall, num- 
ber one man of our crew. A Shoaler 
born and bred, as good a boatman as 
ever pulled a twelve-foot oar, six foot 
in the clear, tonned two hundred, 
long neck with a big adam’s apple, 
head carried a dite one side, and he 
rolled both rails under when he 
walked. We called him Rollin’ Bill 
behind his back. 

In the Station log, Billy stands out 
as the hero of this Unison catastrophe, 
but that’s all wrong. "Tis the teller 
of this tale that bore the brunt—me, 
the number four man of the crew. 

Billy goes on watch that mornin’ at 
four o'clock. Light air Southwest, 
smooth sea, misty with light rain, vis- 
ibility low and glass fallin’. Billy 
wears hip rubber boots, long rubber 
coat and Sou’wester. Rounding the 
curve of the shore at Pig Beach he 
hears blocks clatterin’, sails slattin’ 
and voices. He knows, as he makes 


TANKEE 





. hails from Melrose, Mass. 


out through the gloom the spars and 
hull of a schooner, that the old Uni- 
son had laid her bones to rest. All 
hands comes ashore in the yawl. 
There was Cap'n Jake Barter, his 
latest wife and crew of four. That 
packet was over-manned. Billy takes 
charge, gives his rubber coat to Mrs. 
Barter who has on a soaked Mother 
Hubbard and a bedraggled flower- 
trimmed hat. 

It is my week to cook. Am up at 
five-thirty, breakfast at seven. Soon 
after daybreak I goes up in the tower 
to take a look around. With the glass 
I makes out comin’ through the turn- 
stile at the end of the sands a crowd 
of seven people, Billy ahead. Like 
the famous Casey, there was pride in 
Billy’s bearing and there was a heav- 
ier list to his roll. He leads the res- 
cued seafarers to the Skipper’s office 














and comes out to the messroom. The 
men are all up and they tell Billy 
what a bold life-saver he is and how 
that rubber coat will make him solid 
with the Cap’n’s lady. Mrs. Barter 
and the men are furnished with dry 
clothes but the lady complains long 
and loud about the underwear the 
Government furnishes; it makes her 
tender skin itch. 

Six extra for breakfast but the Sta- 
tion is well found, so I bends on and 
fill all hands up with ham and eggs, 
bakin’ powder biscuits and coffee. It 
begins to breeze up and after break- 
fast all hands go down the beach to 
salvage what they can off the Unison. 
That leaves me alone to do chamber 
work, tend three fires, sweep and 
dust, wash dishes, and get dinner for 
thirteen. 

I hopes for some help from the 
Cap'n’s lady, so I goes first to the 
Skipper’s office to fix his fire, clean up 
and dust. She is sitting in an arm- 
chair by the window, reading a novel 
and scratching. She got that book 
out of the transfer library—'twas in 
the Skipper’s office—a feller name of 
Balzac wrote it. I excuses myself and 
lets on I hawe got more work than I 
can tend to. She changes the subject, 
complains her cat was left aboard the 
wreck and her new Boston hat is 
ruined. I sees there is no help in 
that quarter and bends on. 

I gets the dinner and it is ready at 
eleven-thirty. I have roast beef, roast 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 15] 





Blackington Service 


OUND AS GIOTTO’S FAMOUS 
“o,”  steel-bright and 
broad in a black sky 
spangled with cold stars, 
the harvest-moon of mid-October 
floods mountain, hill and dale with 
its half-eerie light. That light reveals 
unusual activities at Ezra Putnam’s 
farm up the “Popple Rud,”—“rigs” 
and flivvers driving in, folks crowd- 
ing into the old and low-built house, 
knots of neighbors congregating in 
the barn and round it, where vast 
piles of corn lie heaped and rucked. 
A buzz of talk, of laughter, makes gay 
the frosty night. From within the 
house, as a door opens and _ closes, 
there drifts the clink of dishes. Fig- 
ures pass, repass, before gay-lighted 
windows. “A sound of revelry by 
night” tells us this is some very spe- 
cial occasion, something gay and glad 
and festive, quite beyond our ordin- 
ary drab run of events. It is indeed 
a happening most notable, survival of 





long centuries agone—in short, an 
old New England husking bee. 
In the steaming, appetizingly- 


odored kitchen, you find lads and 
lasses eyeing each other with calcu- 
lant interest, but as yet not saying 
much. There'll be plenty said anon, 
and kissing enough too, before the 
last corn-husk is stripped off, the final 
ear flung into its basket. For the pres- 
ent, though, feeding is more in order 
for both young and old. Boys and 
men in heavy boots, mackinaws and 
peaked caps, girls and women in plain 
work-clothes, are all “makin’ long 
arms” around tables that groan—both 
in the kitchen and the dining-room— 
beneath pork and ham and baked 
beans, cheese, pie, cake, “crawlers,” 
coffee, tea, pickles; an imperial orgy; 
what Edgar Saltus calls a vaste lippee! 

“Feed hearty, an’ give the house a 
good name! It’s good, what they is 
of it, an’ they’s enough of it, setch ez 
tis. Call on, fer what ye don’t see. 
Budd right in!” 

Thus does Hannah Putnam adjure 
all and sundry; Hannah, wife and 
helpmeet of Ezra, master of the farm. 
Nobody need be urged to “feed”. 
With banter and loud repartee, long 
reachings and Gargantuan swallow- 
ings, the heaps of provender are 
gulped, washed down by scalding 
liquids. Much necessity is there of 
hearty stoking-up, for this night’s 


work bids fair to prove a long and a 
strenuous one. 

When you reach the barn, into 
which now a thickening crowd has 
begun to drift, you find its wide-open 
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AN INVITATION TO THE HUSKING 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


YANKEE is fortunate in being abel to print 
this continuing series of Mr. England’s 


work. 


His acknowledged craftsmanship, 


combined with his intimate knowledge of 
the scenes of which he wrote, mark him 
as perhaps the leader in his field. 


doors make a vague oblong of light 
from half a dozen lanterns, their bails 
hooked over pitchforks deep-driven 
into odorous mows—yea, exactly as 
neighbor Whittier saw it, so long and 
long ago! Two rows of benches— 
rough planks on boxes and buckets— 
stretch down the middle of the rug- 
ged-hay-wisped floor. Dust floats; 
corners clot with shadows that allure. 
A mingled scent of hay, ammonia and 
manure, by no means unpleasant, 
gives just the proper rustic perfume; 
and from “linters” unseen there drifts 
a ruminative sound of bovine jaws 
that chew the cud or now and then 
emit a low-pitched “Moo”! 

“Come on now, boys an’ gals, let’s 
plug right in an’ git to it!” exhorts 
Ezra, gesticulating at huge pyramids 
of corn that strew the floor on both 
sides of the benches. Vague-seen un- 
der the lantern-gleam, that corn looks 
rich and prosperous. The green husks 
and brown-shrivelled silk (first to- 
bacco that as a boy I ever smoked!) 
delight our eye. And too, some vague 
atavistic instinct stirs, at sight of it— 
corn, the life-giver; corn, the lore and 
symbolism and mystery whereof ex 
tend far back in every race, savage or 
civilized, till mists of hoar antiquity 
receive them in an atmosphere of 
half-divinity. The presence of Osiris 
and of Isis, corn-deities both, seems to 


brood in these shadows; or is it Dion- 
ysus you perceive, and Semele his 
mother, here in these New England 
hills? Great Demeter herself, the 
“Corn-mother,” surely must smile up- 
on this rustic festival! And Tammuz 
—or, if you choose, Adonis—cannot be 
indifferent to these rites. Persephone, 
maybe, stands peeping out from be- 
hind that dim-lit mow! 

The barn fills; and with loud wit- 
ticisms and already some _ gallant 
passages-at-arms between Daphnis 
and Chloe, benches sag as the huskers 
settle to their places. There’s a good 
bit of shifting round, each Corydon 
having some favorite Phyllis he wants 
to sit beside, so that when he finds a 
red ear he can most swiftly and con- 
veniently kiss her. As for the coy 
shepherdesses, when they discover a 
red ear, the privilege of course is 
theirs to kiss whatsoever shepherd-lad 
they take a fancy to. But only the 
bolder, with flapperish ideas, avail 
themselves of that perhaps dubious 
privilege. Your usual country lass 
will hide a red ear and look demure. 
Can it be that, all the while, she hopes 
Prince Charming has seen her hide it 
and will try to kiss her anyhow, for 
luck? 

Now the work is on, in earnest; 
and gossip, laughter, chit-chat echo 


THERE wrought the busy harvesters; and many a creaking wain 
Bore slowly to the long barn floor its load of husk and grain; 

Till broad and red, as when he rose, the sun sank down at last, 
And like a merry guest’s farewell, the day in brightness passed. 
Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest, from pitchforks in the mow, 
Shone dimly down the lanterns on the pleasant scene below; 

The growing pile of husks behind, the golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes and busy hands and brown cheeks glimmering 


o’er. 


Half-hidden in a quiet nook, serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, the old men sat apart, 

While up and down the unhusked pile, or nestling in its shade, 
At hide and seek, with laugh and shout, the happy children played.” 





—Whittier, THe Huskers. 
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through the dim-lit barn as the two 
long lines of huskers—back to back on 
the double rows of benches—bend and 
reach into the piles of corn, rip off 
the crepitant husks and toss them 
behind, fling the husked ears into 
bushel baskets set at intervals. How 
the husks fly, with a cool, damp, 
pleasant odor of crushed fibers! How 
the ears spin into the baskets, faster 
than aristocrats’ heads in palmiest 
days of La Veuve Guillotine! 

Bend, reach, grab, rip, fling—and so 
repeat; and da capo! The benches 
appear some strange kind of mons- 
trous centipede, all fringed with mov- 
ing members. Grotesque shadows 
mop and mock against haymows and 
squared timbers. Laughter rises. 
Slaughtered English flies about in 
fragments, thicker than birdshot. 

“I-gorry, durned ef I ain’t ‘most 
tuckered, a’ready, Sy!” This from an 
oldster, lean and gaunt and “pickid”’. 

“Ain't so spry as ye used to was, 
hey?” Sy queries, shifting his quid 
and spitting into a pile of husks. “I 
‘member when—” 


R eminiscences pass. Old neigh- 
bors who perhaps haven’t met for 
months now unlimber under the spell 
of vague lantern-light, odorous corn, 
communal toil (easiest of any!), and 
speak together of the Long Ago that 
always gleams so golden-bright, that 
never can return. 

More than aromas, memories or 
lantern-light appears to be invigorat- 
ing some of the young blades. “Moon- 
shine,” or worse, seems to be the cause 
of their hilarity. A few of them, 
about half-seas over, loudly discuss 
the source of their joy. 

“Gawd, I drinked two bottles o’ 
Pain-killer, tonight, an’ I got three 
more left in my Liz. C’m on, fellers 
—-who wants a slug o’ Perry Davis?” 

Shrieks arise, feminine shrieks, suf- 
ficiently in the Sabine vein to indicate 
maidenly unwillingness, as with the 
advent of red ears the kissing begins. 
Little finesse of approach in that kiss- 
ing! No; the lucky holder of a red 
ear talisman turns abruptly to his 
companion, grabs and smacks her— 
she valorously defending herself, the 
while—or else he leaps up, scouts 
down the line to some desired lassie, 
charges her like a bull and often top- 
ples her backward into yielding piles 
of husks with the elan of his attack. 

Like satyrs and maenads they strive, 
he mightily inflamed for the forfeited 
kiss, she valiantly camouflaging any 
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reciprocal sentiment; until at last she 
yields, the smack is delivered, the fair 
maid roughly hauled up again (mid 
jests and mockings) and set down in 
her place, a-blush. 

“By crimus, Jeth! That ‘ar was a 
proper buss he gi’n her, hey?” 

“Hell! "Tain’t a flybite ‘side o’ 
what I done when / was young. Kiss- 
in’ wa’n't all, nuther. "Member Ket- 
ury Blake, her as married Ben Whit- 
taker? Well, one time, ‘long about 
the time o’ the Spanish War—” 

A subtle air of eroticism (and not 
too subtle, at that) pervades the barn. 
Cattle and corn, manure, shadows, 
wrestling in the husk-piles, kissing in 
dark corners whither some of the pur- 
sued Daphnes flee—ah well, not every 
last spark has yet died out of old New 
England! .. . 

All this is as it should be. For is 
not the corn-festival intimately en- 


wrapped with primal impulses? Does 
it not stem back to Egyptian rites, and 
Assyrian, and even farther? How 
bloody, how licentious they once 
were! Was not the very heart of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries connected with 
showing reaped ears of corn to the 
initiated? Phrygians and Assamese, 
ancient Peruvians and Aztecs, Hindus, 
Greeks, Sicilians and Jews, Indians, 
Bulgarians and Celts—all, and more, 
symbolized life and the creative pro- 
cess in their festivals of corn. Though 
your New Englander has never even 
so much as heard of any such out- 
landish folk, though he knows noth- 
ing of the harvest-mother, the Scotch 
Highlanders’ cailleach, the Bulgars’ 
corn-queen, the harvest child of Ger- 
many, the kirn-baby of Northumbria 
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and the Lowlands, the Silesian korn- 
popel and a hundred other cognate 
figures, still he feels the primal im- 


pulse. This universal myth of the 
Dying God is all unknown to him; he 
would be scandalized were you to 
point out any kinship between Hia- 
watha, Orpheus, Baldur, Christ. How 
can Ezra Putnam’s corn-huskin’ be in 
any way related to the green-corn 
dance of the Seminoles, the “busk” of 
the Creeks, innumerable other world- 
wide festivals? Pooh! Nawthin’ to 
setch gor-rammed book-talk an’ fool- 
ishness! He has never read The Gol- 
den Bough, nor does he know that 
“Iasion begat a child named Plutus 
(wealth, abundance) by Demeter, on 
a thrice-ploughed field.” He is bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that “cus- 
tom and legend alike point to a prac- 
tice of performing, among the sprout- 
ing crops in spring or the stubble in 
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autumn, one of those real or mimic 
acts of procreation by which primi- 
tive man often seeks to infuse his own 
vigorous life into the languid or 
decaying energies of nature.” 

“Still an’ all,” he feels the husking- 
bee a time of special license, with 
kissing the reward of luckily-found 
red ears. How potent, how persistent 
these deep-rooted instincts of man- 
kind! ... 

Men with heavy baskets sagging on 
shoulders trudge into the dim barn, 
dump their loads, swing up heavy 
baskets of husked ears and lug them 
out across the littered yard to the 
corn-crib. Other men scoop basket- 
loads of husks and bear them to the 
silo. Dim figures move and waver in 
that vague-glimmering light. Cattle 





munch and bellow. Young laughter 
rings, echoes. Old talk seeps round— 

“Now Silas, ole stockin’, you hang 
thar till all them ears is husked. Hang 
right thar!” 

Silas is thin and aged, bent, stolid. 
But for all that, his snowy whiskers 
waggle joyously in lantern-shine as 
he makes answer: 

“By heck, I will, now! 
he-he!—I got two red ears!” 

“Hev? Must be human, then. Must 
be y’r own, then, or ye’d ha’ ben arter 
some young nimshy, a’ready. Older 
the buck, ye know—!”’ 

Red ears, red ears—much talk about 
red ears runs up and down the lines. 
Who’s got a red ear, and who’s kissed 
who, and who’s going to kiss? The 
saturnalian atmosphere _ thickens; 
ancient days and nights seem reborn. 
Oh surely, ancient Greece and Rome 
had husking-bees, and so did mighty 
Babylon! Before history began, noisy 
and desirous youths pursued flushed 
maidens. On with the dance, let joy 
be unrefined! 

More shrieks and squeals, more fly- 
ing petticoats, as more gals are top- 
pled. Children in the barn-door leap 
and shout for very joy. Even they 
sense something of the bacchanalian 
quality of this event. The new school- 
marm from Billin’s Deestrick is a tar- 
get for constant attacks. Our coun- 
try simile, “slick ez a schoolmarm’s 
leg,” receives ocular confirmation. 
Everybody gets an eyeful. Dogs bark. 
More men with bags and baskets of 
corn fling down their odorous bur- 
dens. Work grows fevered, sped by 
the lure of the red ears, the license of 
kiss-whom-you-will. Good Brother 
Rabelais’ jovial motto of Fais ce que 
vouldras seems to waft above that 
much-enlivened gathering. 

“You, Jake, you lemme be!” That's 
young Sally Putnam, daughter of this 
farm. Tousled and dishevelled, she 
valiantly resists. “Ef you don’t 
lemme be, I'll tell my pa on you!” 

“Yeh, fat chanst! Come here to me, 
now!” 

“Help, help! Ye mean thing! I’m 
all out o’ breath, wrastlin’ with ye. 
Lemme be! I hate ye; I do, sol... ” 

Ah yes, ah yes indeed; moon-magic 
and heaped corn and red ears thereof 
still retain their ancient potency. 
Still, even in New England, these and 
the immemorial atavisms of human- 
ity itself can yet enkindle unaccus- 
tomed fires... 


An’ say— 


THE HIGHEST BUILDING IN TOWN 
A Fable by CHARLES CUMMINGS 


Charles Cummings is one of those rare individuals who can turn 
a hand to a plough as well as to a puppet. In spare hours, we 


hear, he amuses himself at woodworking . . . 


and sailing across 


Winnipesaukee in a hand made birch bark canoe. 


UR TOWN IS IN LOWLANDS. 
All that country is flat. 
For a_ hundred _ miles 
around there are no hills. 

Jeffrey Finger came to live here ten 
years ago. He was very rich. No- 
body knew how rich he was. He 
bought a big farm outside the village 
and after a week or so he hired two 
men and bought five or six truck- 
loads of two-by-four planks and start- 
ed building behind his house. He 
put twenty cement piles in the ground 
over a square about eighty by eighty 
and started building a frame on them. 
He did all the nailing himself, his 
two men handed him the planks and 
nails. 

Sunday afternoon most of the vil- 
lage went by his house to see what he 
was doing. He had a framework 
about two hundred feet high all cross 
braced. There was a ladder up one 
corner of it and ropes from the top 
to lift up the boards. We couldn't 
see any sign of a roof for it and al- 
ready it was three times as high as 
any building in town. Nobody knew 
what he was planning. His men 
couldn’t tell us. They hauled up the 
planks as he called for them and oth- 
erwise he never spoke to them. The 
cook sent his lunch up on the rope 
and Finger never came down except 
at night. He went up again early in 
the morning. 

The next Sunday the thing was 
over three hundred feet high. We 
knew then that he was crazy. John 
Ford said he thought Finger was let- 
ting a creative urge run away with 
him. “He’s got to make something. 
He doesn’t know how to paint a pic- 
ture or write a book. He just keeps 
nailing on one piece after another.” 

The two men refused to work on 
the thing any more. Three hundred 
feet is a long way from earth. There 
was a telephone on the top now and 
he had a cabin up there to sleep in. 
He kept buying more lumber and 
building higher. Week after week he 
worked on it, a black speck in the 
sky, spiking on one plank after an- 
other. 


In six months nobody knew how 
high it was. Some of the villagers 
sent a letter to the governor to stop 
him but nothing came of it. He kept 
building higher, having his food sent 
up to him, never coming down. He 
had a few books and a flute and a 
tiger cat with him. Nights we'd see 
his light faint and faraway glimmer- 
ing up there. Most of the time he 
was hidden in the clouds. 

In a year the thing must have been 
three miles high. His two men had 
quit and he had some trouble getting 
two more. People thereabouts began 
moving away. On windy nights the 
whole town was in terror. No one 
could tell when the tower would fall 
or where it would hit. 

We begged him to come down but 
he paid no attention to us. Sometime 
during the second year the govern- 
ment decided to stop him. They sent 
a squad of the National Guard to 
arrest him and tear down his tower. 

There was a great crowd gathered 
to see him brought down. One man 
volunteered to go up on the rope and 
get him. They made a seat and hauled 
him up. All the people cheered him. 
They were all morning pulling on the 
rope. 

At noon the telephone rang. Then 
they started lowering. The crowd 
waited tense, silently. Finally some- 
one said they saw them coming down. 
Someone said there were two of them. 
Everybody cheered and _ shouted. 
Then later we could see that there 
was only one person on the rope. It 
was the guardsman. 

They lowered him to the ground 
and he stood there a raving jabber- 
ing maniac. His face was blank and 
idiotic, and his eyes stood out of their 
sockets. His whole body shuddered 
and from time to time he'd make the 
most ghastly shrieks. They took him 
away with them and no one ever went 
up again. 

The government bought all the 
land for twenty miles around. The 
farmers moved away and the whole 
village was deserted. Only the cook 
stayed and finally when the telephone 
stopped ringing she went, too. The 
cat came climbing down one day. 
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2), EENE’S FIRST HOUSE was a 
log cabin built by Na- 
than Blake in the sum- 
mer of 1736 when Nathan 
was 24 and the town was very young 
indeed. The site of the cabin is 
marked by a tablet on a house at the 
corner of Main and Winchester 
streets, and for many generations 
Blakes lived there or thereabouts. The 
Blakes never did much shouting about 
it but they seemed to like Keene, for 
some of Nathan’s descendants are 
still there. Which should speak well 
for the town. Two hundred years 
ought to be a test. 

Nathan Blake was one of a group 
of ten or a dozen sturdy young Colon- 
ists who were either brave enough or 
venturesome enough to risk making 
a new home in the wilderness. Nath- 
an left a pretty young wife, Elizabeth, 
back in Wrentham. Possibly there 
was a baby. Most of the others had 
families, too. And it was a long 
chance they were taking, for when 
they left the little frontier settlement 
of Northfield they went into a coun- 
try where few white men had ever 
been before and where none had tried 
to live. 

Following an Indian trail up the 
Connecticut valley they plunged into 
the fearsome silence of the great 
North woods. Perhaps they were not 
all stout hearted heroes. Some may 
have had no liking for a hand-to-claw 
tussle with an ugly she-bear. A pan- 
ther might be crouching on any over- 
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HOW KEENE 
GREW UP 
By Sewell 


Ford 


Sewell Ford is well known 

ten as they should be, however, are not as 

well known. “‘How Keene Grew Up’ may 
well go down as a classic in this field 


Histories, writ 


hanging branch, behind any tree a 
painted savage might be lurking. Yet 
they pushed on, mile after mile, 
chirked up now and then by the sing- 
ing of a hymn, or by a long swig when 
a halt was made and the rum jug was 
passed. 

Blake must have been the plutocrat 
of the band since he was taking along 
a horse and a pair of oxen, the only 
farm animals in the expedition. He 
had tied long poles from either side 
of the saddle-bow, the butts dragging 
on the ground to form a horse-barrow 
on which was withed the heavier part 
of the equipment. Cornmeal, mo- 
lasses, salt and tea were the staples. 
Other food was abundant for the 
streams were full of trout and in the 
woods were partridge, wild pigeons 
and deer. 

So they did not starve, they were 
not made targets for flint headed 
arrows, and after a long and weary 
march they came to a flat, open place 
between two streams and by axe blaz- 
ings on a tall pine knew they had 
reached the spot where their lots had 
been laid out. Nashue-ut the Indians 
calling it, meaning “a place between 
waters”, and for a while the settle- 
ment was known as Nashue Lot, 
which eventually became Ashuelot. 





Here they made camp, put up tem- 
porary shelters, and checked on their 
crude map the survey which had been 
made by a scouting party the year 
before. Because he owned a yoke of 
oxen which could haul logs Blake's 
cabin was the first to be started. The 
logs had to be smoothed on two sides 
and notched at the ends. When the 
walls were up a roof of poles thatched 
with branches and sod was added. A 
rough stone chimney and fireplace 
were laid up without mortar. Legs 
stuck in half logs made benches. A 
slab table was fashioned, bunks were 
made from peeled poles. A well was 
dug. Next Blake and his oxen helped 
with the building of two other cabins. 
And by then the short New England 
summer was almost over. 

Blake and two more men planned 
to stay through the winter and when 
the others left for their homes late in 
September these three made ready for 
the cold months ahead. For the horse 
and the oxen they cut such hay as 
could be found in the meadows, 
banked the sides of the cabin with 
dirt, chopped a great pile of firewood, 
hung deer meat under the eaves, made 
snowshoes. Then came the short 
days and the long bitter nights. 
Storms roared, down from the North, 
snow drifts covered the stumpy clear- 
ing, the streams froze over. While 
hauling logs across Beaver brook 
Blake’s horse broke through the ice 
and was drowned, no small tragedy 
for the young settler. 

Early in February the three pion- 
eers found their food supplies almost 
gone. When the cornmeal gave out 
they drew lots to see who should make 
the trip to Northfield for provisions. 
One Heaton drew the short straw and 
set out on snowshoes. He got to 
Northfield, secured supplies and a 
horse, but he couldn’t get back. A 
heavy fall of damp snow had frozen 
to form a crust. After two trials he 
gave up and went to Wrentham. 
Blake and the other man, having 
waited for days and seeing that they 
faced starvation, turned lose the oxen 
so they could get at what hay was left, 
tied on snowshoes, and made their 
way back to Wrentham also. 

Yet less than three months later 
Nathan Blake and his young wife led 
a large company into the wilderness. 
About 40 men who had signed up as 
Original Proprietors went to make 
new homes. With them were women 
and children, cows, oxen— 
even dogs and cats. Horse barrows 
were loaded with sacks of meal, bags 


horses, 








of salt, casks of molasses, iron pots, 
blankets, axes—and Bibles. The men 
carried flintlock guns and had shoul- 
der packs. 

No account of that bold safari has 
been preserved but it is known that 
the band reached the settlement early 
in May for on the 12th of that month, 
1737, a town meeting was held at 
which it was voted “to hire a Gospel 
minister” for the settlement at an an- 
nual salary of 60 pounds. No matter 
how far he wandered the Puritan 
took his religion right along with 
him. 

That must have been a busy sum- 
mer for the Upper Settlement on the 
Ashuelot, as it was called for many 
years. More log cabins had to be 
built, ranged in a row along the town 
street, which even then was of noble 
width. In the original survey the road 
had been laid out 4 rods wide, about 
65 feet; but when the Proprietors 
came they decided it was too narrow, 
so they voted that an additional four 
rods be cut from the lots on the West 
side and thrown into the highway. 

Where these early settlers got such 
ideas of grandeur is not explained. 
Possibly the narrow cowpath streets 
of Boston and Wrentham had become 
irksome and here in the wilderness 
they felt expansive. They wanted 
elbow room, and got it. Which ac- 
counts for the fact that today citizens 
of Keene boast, truthfully or not, of 
having the widest paved main street in 
the world, bar none. And if the folks 
of Berlin, or Paris, or Buenos Aires 
don’t believe it, let ‘em come and 
measure. One hundred and thirty 
feet from curb to curb is no_ back 
alley, anyhow. 

Each of the 40 building lots was of 
the same width as the street and had 
a depth of about 2,600 feet, almost 
half a mile. Nine more lots of the 
same size had been laid out on the flat 
South of these, in the triangle formed 
by the junction of Beaver brook and 
the Ashuelot river. Besides this each 
proprietor had a wood lot of several 
acres, for all of which he had paid the 
sum of five pounds. 

As the cabins went up other work 
had to be done. A meeting house 40 
feet long and go wide and 25, feet “in 
the stud” was Public Project No.1. A 
sawmill and a gristmill must be built. 
All this was done before snow fell. 
Corn was planted, hay was cut, shel- 
ters for cattle were put up, firewood 
for winter was hauled. No wonder 
they were content to sit listening to 
long sermons on the Sabbath. And 





no wonder the tithing men walked 
about with long staves during services 
prodding awake those who nodded on 
the hard benches. The first minister 
was the Rev. Jacob Bacon, who came 
from Wrentham to preside over the 
little flocks in the two Ashuelots, Up- 
per and Lower (Swanzey). He also 
served as clerk of the town council 
and it is from his quaintly worded 
notes that we know so much of the 
doings of these early settlers. 
Somehow the people of the town 
came through the first winter, and 
during the next Sring and Summer 
other pioneers plodded over the long 
woods trail to join them. Roads were 
laid out, the meeting house was clap- 
boarded, the sawmill machinery was 
improved, squabbling over division 
lines began. Upper Ashuelot must 
have grown fast and noisily for the 
village was only three years old when 
one Mark Ferry, “wearied of the bus- 





tle and clamor of the settlement, be- 
took himself to a cave in the river 
bank and became a hermit.” Poor old 
Mark! Dodging ox-teams on Main 
street gave him the jitters. What a 
headache he would get in the Satur- 
day night traffic of today! 

In the Spring of the fifth year the 
rising waters of the Ashuelot and of 
Beaver brook must have given the 
settlers quite a scare for they prompt- 
ly moved the meeting house to higher 
ground at the North end of the street 
and most of the new cabins were built 
in that section. The burying ground, 
of course, had to be left. 

Probably those early graves were 
kept green for a while, but eventually 
they were overgrown and forgotten. 
So it happened that years later, when 
an enterprising citizen set up a brick- 
yard at the South end he threw care- 
lessly aside the crudely marked stones 
he found in his clay pit. From those 
bricks was built the Ball block, whose 
dull red walls rose on the Northwest 
corner of Central square, and in them 
were preserved the bones of the first 
settlers. At least, that is the local tra- 
dition. 








Up to 1741 this whole section of the 
Connecticut valley had been part of 
a vast, vaguely defined territory 
known as King’s Lands, and was in- 
cluded in the Province of Massachu- 
setts. But in that year the new Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire was sliced off 
and created by royal decree. The 
boundary lines were sketchily indicat- 
ed however, which gave rise to a fine, 
big row between the two provinces. 
One result of this squabble was that 
for 27 years no one knew whether this 
section was in Massachusetts or in 
New Hampshire, and the Ashuelots, 
with adjoining settlements, were en- 
tirely on their own, independent 
communities, with no governing bod- 
ies except the town councils, no royal 
taxes to be paid. Finally the dispute 
was settled. 

For eight years after Nathan Blake 
built his log cabin the hamlet was a 
peaceful, growing place . Only a few 
Indians were to be seen about and 
these were of the meek Squawkheag 
tribe whose race had been almost ex- 
terminated a generation before by the 
warlike Mohawks. If the skulking 
Squawkheags scowled at the new cab- 
ins springing up along the Ashuelot, 
as they probably did, they were neith- 
er strong enough nor brave enough to 
interfere. These white men who had 
taken their hunting and fishing 
grounds were big and brawny. They 
swung shiny, long handled tomahawks 
and brought tall trees crashing to 
earth. With their guns they could 
shoot the head off a partridge at a 
hundred paces. The Squawkheag 
hunters watched, shook their heads, 
went slinking back to the North. 

But this placid period was only a 
calm before the storm. News from 
the outside world trickled slowly into 
such frontier settlements as Upper 
Ashuelot so, while the bickerings be- 
tween France and England flared into 
open war in March, 1744, it was not 
until late Summer of that year that 
the dread report reached the village! 
The settlers knew very well what was 
coming. The French would claim all 
this territory and try to take it. They 
would arm the Indians and send them 
on raids. That had always been the 
French policy, to keep on friendly 
terms with the tribes and use them if 
war broke out. The English had 
scorned the Indians, tricked them out 


of their lands, told them to move 
along. 
Sure enough, the French began 


their old tactics. They sicced the In- 
dians on the Colonists, offering large 
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bounties for scalps or prisoners. Bands 
of well armed savages, their faces 
painted grotesquely, their bodies glis- 
tening with bear grease, came whoop- 
ing through the wilderness. 

The pious Puritans of Massachu- 
setts met this with offers of even larger 
bounties. For a live Indian, 80 
pounds; for an Indian scalp, 75; for a 
captured squaw or an Indian boy 
under 12, 42 pounds; for scalps of the 
same, 36 pounds, ten shilling and six- 
pence. The settlers were not expert at 
scalping, but they could learn. They 
sharpened their knives, bought pow- 
der, ran lead into bullet moulds. 

In Upper Ashuelot and all through 
the valley towns local squabbles were 
forgotten, corn fields were neglected, 
the grim business of preparing for de- 
fense was begun. Hastily a log fort 
was started. It had to be of good size 
and stout, and so they made it. The 
surrounding stockade was more than 
100 feet square, with loop-holed tur- 
rets on the corners and an inside block 
house as a last retreat. Around the 
inner walls were shelters for all the 
inhabitants. A well was dug, stores 
of provisions brought in. 

During the following summer the 
ruthless Indian raids began. Bands of 
the fierce St. Francis tribe, guided by 
Squawkheags who knew all the trails, 
and often led by French officers, came 
swooping down from the North with 
torch and scalping knife. Their first 
victim in Upper Ashuelot was Deacon 
Josiah Fisher, who was caught while 
driving his cow along a path which is 
now West street. He was killed and 
scalped. 

The brooding terror which had 
hung for months over the settlement 
now became an ever present fear. No 
man dared leave his house, even to 
draw a pail of water, without having 
his gun handy. On the Sabbath walk 
to the meeting house a settler carried 
his Bible under one arm, his flintlock 
under the other. Hidden foes ap- 
peared from nowhere, struck with 
swift fury, vanished into the forest. 
Days full of fear, nights full of dread. 
Men gripped their guns, white faced 
women waited behind closed wooden 
shutters, children whimpered as they 
clung to their mothers’ skirts. 

In the Spring of 1746 a large band 
of Indians swarmed suddenly into the 
village. Corpulent old Mrs. McKen- 
ney, coming from milking her cow, 
was stabbed in the back and killed. 
John Bullard was shot as he ran 
toward the fort. Mrs. Clark, pursued 
by a painted savage, gathered her am- 
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ple skirts unashamed about her waist 
and won a life-or-death race to the 
gates of the fort. 

Nathan Blake, who had hurried his 
pretty young wife into the stockade at 
the first alarm, ran back to look after 
his cattle in the barn and was cap- 
tured. He was taken to Quebec and 
farmed out as a military prisoner to 
an Indian tribe whose village was a 
few miles North of the city. He went 
among his captors with his chin up, 
his blue eyes level, and a smile on his 
lips. The Conissadawags rather liked 
that sort of man. They found him 
good at wrestling, running, and other 
sports. He became so ponular that 
when the old chief died they made 
him head of the tribe. 

Also he was told that he was hus- 
band to the late chief's widow, a mid- 
dle aged squaw with ‘two grown 
daughters. If Nathan protested that 
he had a wife back in Upper Ashuelot 
it got him nowhere at all. So for a 
year and a half he acted as an Indian 
chieftain. Then friends secured his 
exchange and early in May, 1748, re- 
turned to Wrentham and to his fam- 
ily. How Elizabeth Blake received 
him, or what account he gave of his 
adventures among the Indians, the 
worthy historians of these early days, 
mainly retired ministers, fail to relate. 
It is hoped he was a good explainer. 

Meanwhile all this part of the val- 
ley had been raided and laid waste. 
For seven years war had ravaged the 
section. The discouraged pioneers 
turned their backs on the fertile acres 
they had cleared in vain, left their 
ruined homes, abandoned their log 
forts. 

Two years later however, the mon- 
archs across the sea having agreed to 
a truce and France having called off 
the Indian raiders, the sturdy pion- 
eers began to drift back to their de- 
serted settlements. Homes, gristmills 
and meeting houses were rebuilt and 
within a few years became more thriv- 
ing than ever. Upper Ashuelot was 
officially designated as Keene, named 








by Governor Wentworth for his Eng- 
lish friend, Sir Benjamin Keene. And 
the limits of the town were defined in 
a new charter signed by King George. 

Among the 50 or more grantees was 
Nathan Blake, who had come back 
with his wife Elizabeth for another 
try at making a home in the wilder- 
ness. For six years peace reigned in 
the valley. Then in 1754, word came 
that the kings had fallen out again, 
and right where it had left off in 1749, 
the second French and Indian war be- 
gan once more. Nathan took down 
his old gun and reported for duty 
where a new fort was being built. 
Again the settlers fastened doors and 
shutters at night and listened for the 
dreaded warwhoops. 

For another six years the war 
dragged on. Other towns bore the 
brunt of the raids, but Keene did not 
wholly escape. In the Spring of 1755 
an attack in force was made on the 
fort but the little militia company 
defended it so stiffly that only one 
prisoner was carried off. 

At last the British sent Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst across the seas, and what he 
did to the Indians and the French is 
still chanted lustily at football games. 
In the Fall of 1760 peace came once 
more to the Colonies, and Nathan 
Blake put away his gun for the last 
time and with others of the militia 
company turned to peaceful work. 
There was plenty of it. The half fin- 
ished meeting house was completed, 
mud holes in the wide town street 
were filled in, more roads laid out, a 
bridge was built across the river at 
what is now West street. 

Ichabod Fisher opened the first 
store in 1762 with a stock of calico, 
ribbons, pins, needles, etc. Actually 
his store was a corner room of his 
home on Poverty Lane (West street, 
nearly opposite School.) 

The first record of a school having 
been opened occurs in the minutes of 
a meeting held in 1764. Priscilla El- 
lis was the teacher. 

In 1767 six pounds were voted “to 
purchase a Law Book for the use of 
the town.” A lawyer arrived soon 
after. 

During the same year the first town 
census was taken and it was found 
there were 215 males and 215 females. 
Of the latter 149 were unmarried and 
8 were widows. 

The settled minister in 1768 was 
the Rev. Mr. Sumners, whose salary 
was 63 pounds, six shillings and 8 
pence, with an additional 10 pounds 


for firewood. 


In 1771 the first court was held in 
Keene and among the grand jurors 
was—Right! Nathan Blake, Settler 
No. 1. 

In 1772 the Rev. Sumners was dis- 
missed as minister because, as rumor 
had it, “of the misconduct of his chil- 
dren”. What the bad young Sumners 
did is not related. They may have gig- 
gled during service, or made faces at 
some of the Deacons. 

Another census was taken in 1773 
and Keene's population had increased 
to 645, with females slightly in the 
lead. The ownership of one male slave 
was reported, and a total of g slaves 
owned in Cheshire county. 

During the fifteen years following 
the Indian wars Keene grew and pros- 
pered. It was still an outpost settle- 
ment, practically isolated from neigh- 
boring towns by lack of roads. The 
trail to Northfield was still little bet- 
ter than a wéll worn path through the 
woods. 

But the streams swarmed with trout 
and salmon, game was plentiful in the 
woods, the fertile fields brought forth 
abundant crops. No one went hun- 
gry. In every cabin spinning wheels 
hummed, so that yarn for socks and 
homespun cloth might be on hand. 
And spiritual guidance was offered in 
long sermons twice every Sabbath, 
with Tithing Men to see that you 
were there to get it and kept awake 
for its full reception. 

Yet life was not wholly spent in work 
and psalm singing. Inns and taverns 
had sprung up and about their tap- 
room fires were to be found comfort- 
able arm chairs and a variety of com- 
panionship. The best citizens might 
gather there, as well as the worst. 
When the church elders came for a 
meeting the village tinker moved re- 
spectfully into a corner. 

The most common drinks were rum 
slings and rum toddies, at sixpence 
each. They were not without poten- 
cy. After two or three rum slings a 
worthy citizen of Keene might lift his 
voice in song, something rollicking 
and rowdy which he had learned 
while campaigning under Captain 
Hawks. Or he might pound the pine 
table and say just what he thought of 
this new Stamp Act which King 
George was trying to put over on 
them. 

The dumping of tea chests into Bos- 
ton harbor was not the only active 
protest although it is more commonly 
remembered. In Portsmouth, church 
bells were tolled during a mock fun- 


eral of the Goddess of Liberty. There 
were similar doings in Keene, not at 
all complimentary to the young king 
at Buckingham. 

Even after a soundly scolded Par- 
liament repealed the tamp Act in 
1766 not all the Colonists were 
changed into loving subjects. They 
were still irked by other laws which 
remained and were enforced. Too 
many officials appointed by the 
Crown were telling them what they 
could or could not do. They wanted 
to have more say in Colonial affairs. 
In the tap rooms and at meetings of 
the Town Council mutterings were 
heard, crisp resolutions were offered. 
The local militia company was re- 
cruited to full strength. On the mus- 
ter roll, as you might expect, was the 
name of Blake. But not that of our 
old friend Nathan. By 1770 he was 
getting along; in fact, he was 58. Be- 
sides, he had sons and nephews to 
turn out for drill on the Common 
ground; Sergeant Elijah Blake, Cor- 
poral Joseph Blake, and private Na- 
than Blake, Jr., Ashael Blake, and 
Obadiah Blake; all young fellows in 
their twenties, all of fighting bloods. 

However, not every man of Keene 
was a potential rebel. The leading 
citizens, large property holders, those 
who held office “by Grace of His Ma- 
jesty”, the conservatives—they shook 
their heads and advised patience, 
meekness, submission. It is likely 
Nathan was one of these. He had be- 
come well-to-do, was an official under 
the King. 

When it was proposed in town 
meeting, September, 1774, to send a 
delegate from New Hampshire to the 
outlaw “Non-importation Congress” 
at Philadelphia the motion was voted 
down. The substantial citizens were 
against such a move. They had 
enough influence to defeat it. It was 
a lively meeting, though. Such words 
as “Hotheads” and “Rebellionists” 
were shouted across the benches. And 
“toady Tories’ was hurled back. 

Early in January, 1775, Keene sent 
a delegate to Exeter where a conven- 
tion was called to choose a representa- 
tive to a Continental congress called 
to meet at Philadelphia the following 
May. Again the town Tories shook 
their heads. Dangerous business, mix- 
ing in with that outlaw crew. Lot of 
demagogues would be there. Ranting 
Tom Jefferson. That fellow Washing- 
ton, from Virginia. Such a gathering 
wasn't legal. But in spite of this sound 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 16] 
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DREAMS 


Dreams and Observa- 

tions, beginning here, 

you will notice, con- 

tinues through the 
book as simply 
“D and O” 





A Pic AND Two Houses 


In Massachusetts they are talking of 
saving money by having a single legis- 
lative body—they never consider sav- 
ing it by electing less than 40 senators 
and 240 representatives. They began 
with a governor and assistants and 
every freeman representing himself, 
but it wasn’t long before the freemen, 
who had to be members of the church 
if they were to vote, began to send 
deputies to the general court. The 
assistants and deputies sat as one body 
for a time, but from 1644 Massachu- 
setts has had a senate and a house. 
The story of how it came about is the 
tale of Mrs. Sherman’s pig. 

Mrs. Sherman lost her pig, and a 
stray porker was brought to rich and 
hard Captain Keayne and penned 
with his own. Then, after one had 
been slaughtered, Mrs. S. claimed the 
other pig and demanded her rights, 
but the elders of the church in Boston 
decided that she was mistaken. Then 
Mrs. S. lost her temper and called the 
captain a thief, and was not quieted 
by the jury’s verdict for the captain. 

She not only lost her pig, temper 
and case, but she also lost the action 
which Captain Keayne brought 
against her for defamation of his char- 
acter. But Mrs. Sherman had not lost 
her courage, and she appealed to the 
Great and General Court of Massa- 
chusetts. A majority of the whole 
Court were against her, but a major- 
ity of the deputies were for her and 
against the captain and the aristoc- 
racy in general. 

This left the matter undecided— 
the verdict unpenned, as it were,—but 
after a year’s argument and delibera- 
tion the legislature was determined to 
consist of an upper and a lower house, 
each with a veto power upon the oth- 
ers. And so it has been, ever since 
the day when Mrs. Sherman's pig up- 
set and set up the two houses at Mas- 
sachusetts Bay three centuries ago. 

Contributed by 
F. N. THompson, Greenfield, Mass. 
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& OBSERVATIONS 


By the Collector 


Yankee pays One Dollar item 


accepted for this department 


per 


INVENTION 

I recently saw a grindstone rigged 
up with a half of an automobile tire 
casing slung under the stone. Filled 
with water, it kept the revolving stone 
wet for grinding, and could be low- 
ered at one end when not in use. 

Contributed by Charles Wright, 

West Rumney, N. H. 


A clergyman living in Tilton 

Was terribly partial to Milton. 

His people all go so 

For Il Penseroso 

That that’s what his sermons are built 
on. 

Contributed by Ruth-Ellen Dodge 

& Shirley Barker, Farmington, N. H. 


WHEN Is A MAN DRUNK? 

Charley Mason was a bachelor, a 
member of his sister Betsey’s family, 
and prone to bibulous ways. When 
he became partially or wholly intox- 
icated, Betsey did not hesitate in tak- 
ing him to task. Once she said to him, 
“Charley, you're drunk and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 
Charley replied, “No, Betsey, I ain't 
drunk.” “If you ain’t drunk, what in 
the world do you call drunk?” railed 
Betsey. Charley replied, “Betsey, a 
man ain’t drunk so long as he can lay 
down, hang onto the grass and keep 
himself from rolling over.” 

Contributed by J. A. Taggart, 

Millers Falls, Mass. 


HOsPITALITY 
The Chamberlains of Round Pond, 
Maine, once told me that their back 
door was always open to me. That 
was their symbol of friendship, the 
front door being reserved for stran- 
gers or acquaintances because since 
early days a shot gun has remained 
stretched above it. 
Contributed by 
Mrs. John Blakemore 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
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LAST SOMOWAR’S PLAYS 


A Review by WILLIAM PITT 


William Pitt, a member of 


YANKEE’s staff, holds 


the unique position of a foremost summe? theatre 
reviewer, having been on the ground, as it were, 


when the seeds of this remarkable movement were 
first sown 


mS YEAR AGO some of us 
BIA)’ went so far as to say 
>" ° 


—_ that now all summer 
ny theatre, as an enter- 


prise, needed, was audience. It had 
every available barn, or so we 
thought, and the wholesale raids 
made on Cain’s and other graveyards 
of the New York stage for workable 
equipment, no matter how shabby, 
for the the 
ment field into a flourishing second- 
hand business. It went without say- 
ing along Broadway that if you 
bought a barn, were it only to house 
a few Holsteins, you needed a front 
curtain and a couple of spotlights to 
go with it. Cows or not, what was a 
barn without a play and Fritzi Scheff 
or Violet Heming! Even a Barrymore 
if you had the 
summer producers didn’t. 


moment turned amuse- 


money, which most 

No one gave any thought to audi- 
ences. Hordes of enthusiastic patrons 
And if audi- 


ences were sometimes pretty meagre 


were taken for granted. 


in 1935, this year they came very near 


exceeding in both size and quality the 
performances they were called upon 
to witness. All of which no 
damning light on productions which 
have frequently been even better than 
they were when first seen on Manhatt- 
tan. 


casts 


In fact summer producing has 
been promising enough to encourage 
not a few of the July-August impres- 
arios to stay right where they are for 
the winter. 

In this latter instance might be cit- 
ed Frank McCoy who came to the 
Auditorium in Concord, N. H., with 
what he styled the New Hampshire 
Festivals. Previous to this it was an- 
nounced that George Sherwood, a 
New York director and husband, by 
the way, of Pauline Starke, the movie 
lady, in company with one Carlyle 
Bennett, said to be a radio singer on 
the west coast, would open this well- 
appointed house at last. But since 
Mr. Bennett declined to put in an ap- 
pearance, the summer lease was 
turned over to McCoy and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner opened the season with 
Shaw's Candida. 








Despite the fact that Candida was 
possibly never intended to be more 
than a vehicle for one man’s sharp 
tongue and, as generally acted, the 
dullest of plays, at Concord it was 
excellent entertainment; excellent not 
alone because of Miss Skinner’s tech- 
nically-perfect performance, but be- 
cause for once the rest of the cast had 
been considered. No small amount 
of praise might be allotted to the 
Langner Pursuit of Happiness which 
followed a week or so later. As for 
company in general, Concord was far 
and above many of its summer theatre 
neighbors. And if, due to selection 
of plays with a Continental flavor, it 
seemed likely a precedent would be 
established for calling an unmarried 
German lady “frowline” in place of 
the more time-honored “froiline”, it 
was of little consequence. 

However, McCoy had made the 
mistake of thinking Concord a sum- 
mer colony, and since local residents 
were themselves summering elsewhere, 
the Auditorium was often dangerously 
empty. The stark reality of expensive 
players facing him, Mr. McCoy closed 
in August with a promise of reopen- 
ing in the Fall for a winter season. 


Concord, nevertheless, was not the 
only New England city to boast a new 
summer theatre. On June 29 the 
Mayor of Burlington, Vermont, 
stepped out from his esteemed office 
to present Florence Reed and the 
Green Mountain Playhouse with a 
key to the city. The Green Mountain 
people planned to erect a theatre of 
their own and, in cooperation with 
Columbia University and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, a theatre school. 
However, since arrangements could 
not be satisfactorily concluded in 
time for the premiere, no less a per- 
son than the Reverend C. S. Jones of 
the Congregational church came for- 
ward with an invitation to make 
themselves at home in the Parish 
House. Mabel Taliaferro arrived at 
Burlington to do The Curtain Rises, 
and was followed by Blanche Ring in 
Her Master’s Voice, Glenn Hunter in 
Petrified Forest, Earle Larrimore, 
Selena Royle, Margaret Anglin, who 
has been appearing all over the place 
this year, Fritzi Scheff, and Alfred 
Corn. Harold Putney, manager of 
the company, states that there has 
been keen interest, not only among 
the summer people, but among Burl- 
ington residents as well. First seasons 
are apt to be hazardous, but the ap- 
preciation of, and the response to 





theatre in Vermont are indicative of 
bigger seasons in the future. 

Another Vermont company to at- 
tract considerable attention is a group 
located in the coach house of the old 
Estey estate in Brattleboro. The 
Brattleboro Theatre, as it is called, 
opened its second season on July 15 
with a new play by Paul Osborne 
called Tomorrow’s Monday. Paul 
Stevenson, working formerly with 
Robert Edmund Jones on those dis- 
tinguished summer productions at the 
old opera house in Central City, Col- 
orado, was the director. 





FALLING LEAVES 


By Masev CHAse RUNDLETT 


How gently fall the leaves 
One by one; 

Their earthly mission filled, 
Their duty done. 


Yet they warmly cover still 

The sleeping flowers, 

And guard and keep them safe 
Through wintry hours. 


Leaves shield from winter’s blast 
The tender things 

As a mother bird her brood 
Beneath her wings. 


Mourn not the falling leaf— 
No death it brings, 

But rest and shelter brief— 
Then sweeter springs. 





The “considerable attention” may 
be attributed in part at least to 
one newspaper announcement which 
said that “Constance Reeve, in private 
life Mrs. Anne Lindbergh” would 
play a part in such and such a pro- 
duction. Needless to say, Constance 
Reeve is not Mrs. Lindbergh, but her 
sister, Constance Morrow. Miss Mor- 
row is one of the executive board of 
the Brattleboro Theatre, which is a 
co-operative organization with the 
object of building a permanent act- 
ing group. Enthusiastic support last 
year made it necessary to enlarge the 
theatre for the 1936 season. Jane 
Cowl, Paul Osborne, Claude Rains, 
and Thornton Wilder are advisors. 

Perhaps as glamorous a summer 
place as you would hope to see is that 
elaborate gold and white Cotillion 
room with its sea-green walls, gilded 
boxes, and crystal chandeliers which 








is a part of the Newport Casino. It 
was designed by Stanford White for 
James Gordon Bennett back in the 


over-stuffed Rhode Island days of | 


1879. Here in this famous room, 
Ward McAllister once led the equally 
elaborate figures of the Thursday 
night cotillions. This sumptuous old 
place today houses the Casino Thea- 
tre, owned and operated by Actor- 
Managers. The Actor-Managers were 
incorporated in 1927 when the Grand 
Street Follies moved from the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse to the Little 
Theatre on Broadway in New York. 
The summer season began at Newport 
in July of that same year. The plays 
have probably been a great deal bet- 
ter than many elsewhere. This year’s 
selection included among _ others 
When Ladies Meet, Kind Lady, again 
Pursuit of Happiness, the everpresent 
Personal Appearance, and a revival of 
Sheridan’s The Critic with Dorothy 
Sands in one of the featured roles. 
There have been guest stars in abun- 
dance, which for the most part has 
been the policy of producers every- 
where. The subscription list is a dis- 
tinguished one and among those to 
be found on the roster are Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Fish Webster, Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt, Maxim Karolik, the Rus- 
sian tenor, A. V. H. Stuyvesant, and 
Mrs. Frederick Gould. 

Personal Appearance, so hectic a 
triumph for Gladys George, which 
amounted to a sensation on Broad- 
way and a flop on the road, was as 
familiar a summer play as any. In 
fact it was at Cohasset in a downpour 
that society turned out several hun- 
dred strong to hear Dorothy Mackail, 
erstwhile Hollywood scintillation of 
comedy mien, pack the wallop of the 
season when, as “Carole Arden”, she 
waded into the tagline of the piece. It 
might be said the wading was done in 
so convincing a manner that it left no 
doubt as to just who such and such a 
character was a son of. However fa- 
miliar to many the epithet may have 
been, of course one and all were 
shocked, and said so. Thereafter Miss 
Mackail was restricted to the first 
syllable of her genealogical treatise 
and the season there proceeded with- 
out further uproar. 

Beside the South Shore Players at 
Cohassett, Massachusetts has had 
eleven other fair-to-excellent acting 
groups, most of which cannot be ac- 
counted for in detail. A company 
headed by Mary Young, remembered 
with almost aching hearts by the older 
generation for her Castle Square Thea- 
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tre days in Boston, opened at Center- 
ville and the presentations were about 
on a par with those offered at the 
Copley in Boston last winter. Once 
again Raymond Moore opened up the 
Cape Playhouse at Dennis with a ten- 
week season, and as at Burlington, 
Florence Reed played the old John 
Drew-Mrs. Leslie Carter success, The 
Circle. 

Lake Whalom near Fitchburg had 
its Manhattan Players with two other 
Burlington favorites, Blanche Ring 
and Glenn Hunter guest-starring. The 
Gloucester School of the Theatre did 
a few plays; Clayton Priestnal and 
Arthur Holman presented the usual 
fare at Marshfield Hills; Phidelah 
Rice was once more at Oak Bluffs on 
Martha’s Vineyard; the Wharf Thea- 
tre at Provincetown, now in at least 
the tenth season, resumed its merry 
way; and West Falmouth (which saw 
the beginnings of Margaret Sullavan 
and Henry Fonda when summer thea- 
tre was very young) and Nantucket 
and Westford kept up the standard 
they had set in previous years. 

It remained for the Berkshire Play- 
house in Stockbridge with William 
Miles, now the director, to foresee that 
with all the summer theatres to pat- 
ronize, someone eventually is going 
to demand that he be made comfort- 
able. And if not comfortable, at 
least cool. With that in mind, Mr. 
Miles installed the first genuine air- 
cooling system in any summer audi- 
torium. The guest stars at Stock- 
bridge are almost too numerous to 
mention and the productions have 
been outstanding. After all, they had 
Dr. Koussevitsky and the Boston Sym- 
phony to compete with. 


Secend to Massachusetts came Con- 
necticut with eight player groups. 
Due to the influence of a_not-far- 
distant New York, the Connecticut 
plays were broadly metropolitan. The 
[voryton Playhouse again took down 
the blinds. The Jitney Players de- 
scended on Madison with Ethel Bar- 
rymore Colt and Marjorie Jarecki, 
one-time player for Day Tuttle at Mt. 
Kisco. The Post Road Players were 
their only competition at this popu- 
lar resort. New London had its 
Griswold Summer Theatre; Niantic 
the Somerset Players; and Westport 
its country Playhouse where the 
Lawrence Langers once brought into 
being their bundling-play perennial. 
Very likely Greek Evans with his 
Theatre in the Woods at Norwalk is 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 34] 
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THE BRAVE DAUGHTERS 


By VIRGINIA WOODWARD 


Miss Woodward, one of YANKEE’s 


new writers, shows 


exceptional 


promise of being a leader in the 


short, short 
Harriet 


field...along with 
Peasley, 


whose _ story 


“Job” we published last month 


T EXACTLY FIFTEEN MIN- 





UTES OF ELEVEN, Crisp 
Miss Kirk glanced at the 
‘QO pile of letters on her 


desk. The boss might go out to 
play golf on a spring morning, but 
there was always work to keep his 
secretary busy. What with keeping 
the Mayor’s correspondence in order 
and placating taxpayers who demand- 
ed to know why His Honor was not 
at his desk in the city hall, a girl had 
her hands full. 

“I'll slap these through by twelve, 
o. k. Why should I slave for Thomas 
Hyde? And besides I promised Grace 
Weber I would meet her at ten after 
twelve to look at dresses in the 
Lerner Shop.” 

Running bond paper with the en- 
graved heading into the machine, she 
started— 

Literary Society of West Raymond 
Mesdames: 

Your gracious invitation to appear 
before your group— 

A firm tread sounded on the stairs 
from the second floor and was fol- 
lowed by an apologetic knock. 

“Oh, it’s you, Miss Kirk!” 

The lean determined woman who 
peered into the office might intrude, 
but only in a lady-like way. 

“Is Mr. Hyde in?” 

“Why no, Mrs. Boynton. He went 
out on business some time ago,”” Miss 
Kirk replied calmly. So the biddies 
are meeting again today, she thought 
as she stared back at her caller. 

The thin, pinched face was topped 
by a navy blue straw hat, tastefully 
trimmed with feathers. Her navy 
dress might be this year’s, last year’s, 
or two years ago’s, so lacking was it in 
individuality. A mangy fur cuddled 
under her chin and a pale blue rib- 
bon draped across her anemic bosom 
signified her office. Gunmetal stock- 
ings and Enna Jettic shoes neatly dec- 
orated with lizard completed the uni- 
form in which she presided over her 
select group. 





“Did he say when he would come 
back, Miss Kirk?” 

“No, he didn’t. No, I don’t know 
where to reach him, Mrs. Boynton.” 

“Oh, dear! What shall I do? ‘The 
ladies are meeting at one, you know, 
for the luncheon in Memorial Hall. I 
simply must reach him before then.” 

“Is there anything I can do to help 
your 

“Oh, no, Miss Kirk. 
Mayor himself. I'll come back later.” 

11:15. The typewriter rattled 
away when a knock came again. 

“Is Mr. Hyde in?” 

“No, Mrs. Boynton. Are you cer- 
tain there is nothing I can do to 
help?” 

The plain 


I must see the 


woman 
hands with despair. 
wait for the Mayor.” 


11:52. 


wrung her 
“I shall have to 


Shoving the last envelope 
under the roller, the Mayor's efficient 
secretary chuckled, “I'll get out on 
time yet if that old dame doesn’t come 
back.” 

But the rustling of the angel’s wings 
followed her thought. Mrs. Boynton 
with a stricken look stared at His 
Honor’s empty desk. 

“Please, Miss Kirk, you must help 
me locate Mr. Hyde. Do you know 
where he is planning to have lunch?” 

“No, I don’t, Mrs. Boynton, can't 
you tell me what it is you want to see 
him about?” 

“Can't we phone? 
him for me. 
is terrible.” 

Firmness was needed if Celia Kirk 
was to keep her engagement. 

“Look here, Mrs. Boynton. I can't 
reach Mr. Hyde and if I could, I 
wouldn't disturb him unless I know 
that it is urgent. Sit down and tell 
me what the trouble is.” 

Maud Boynton’s face turned a deep 
red. She swallowed twice and look- 


You must find 
You must—oh, dear, it 


ing at the carpet, said, “The toilet 
won't flush.” 





One of the strangest and most grotesque 
of Maine coast disasters is the now almost 
forgotten burning of the St. John to Port- 
land steamer, ‘“‘Royal Tar,’’ Oct. 25, 1836, 
between Vinalhaven and Isle au Haut, with 
a traveling circus and 93 persons on board, 
of whom more than 30 lost their lives. 

Since this is the hundreth anniversary of 
that famous event, we feel it is particularly 
fitting to have Mr. Snow’s poem in this 
issue, 


“ 


OME TO THE WHARF 
and you shall see 
The world’s most 
derful menagerie— 
Elephants from Africa, lions, too, 
And the greatest marsupial kangaroo 
Fresh from Auster-a-li-a; wart-hogs, 
ounces, 
And double-humped camels with frin- 
gy flounces, 
Don’t miss the snakes and boa-con- 
strictors, 
Slaves from the South and Roman 
lictors 
Dressed as they were in Caesar’s day; 
And a uniformed band from Para- 
guay, 
With the latest tunes of the U.S. A. 
For twenty-five cents you can see it 


all. 


won- 


Who could resist such a wonderful 
call? 

Not we who were 
year to year 

On Noah’s Ark, why, the Ark was 
here! 

And some who had scruples when 
Barnum’s tent 

Was pitched by the depot (of course, 
they went 

To welcome it in at the flick of dawn) 

Had no such qualms at this great hulk 
drawn 

Up to the wharf—there was sanction 
wise 

In Holy Writ for this enterprise. 

They even expected, so well they 


nourished from 


knew 

The tale, that the monsters, two by 
two, 

Would strut as they did for Noah's 
crew. 


I see her now as a squalid craft 

Crowded with animals fore and aft, 

With smelly animals pacing their 
cages, 

Venting their wrath in various rages,— 

See her all too clear; but then my eyes, 


Tinctured with youth’s prismatic 
dyes, 

Saw the red plush cabin, a gallery 
grand, 


Like a room in the mansions of the 
Promised Land. 
And the chandelier hanging, a ruby 


chalice, 
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PAWS OF Wels ROVAL WAR 


[AS TOLD BY AN OLD SETTLER] 


By WILBERT SNOW 


Wilbert Snow, besides being a teacher of English, bears witness to the 

fact that poets are sometimes men. He was an Eskimo teacher and rein- 

deer agent in Alaska... served in the Field Artillery during the War. 
Goes to Maine... lives in Connecticut. 


Would have graced a hall in the 
Shushan palace. 

The snake-charmer standing, golden 
haired and tall, 

Was Eve in the Garden just before 
the Fall; 
And the blindfolded wizard, adding 
reams on reams, 
Was Joseph in Egypt 
dreams. 

The strong man was Samson, and the 
lion-tamer shone 

Like Daniel in the dungeon of Baby- 
lon. 


unravelling 


We stood on the wharf when she 
sailed away 

Out of the harbor kicking up spray, 

Leaving a wake of white at her stern 

That bubbled toward the dock like 
butter in a churn. 

We heard the animals’ dwindling 
groans, 

Saw red-coated negroes rolling the 
bones; 

And the Stars and Stripes on the 
Autumn air 








Turned the Hebrew legends to a 
Down East fair. 

The day being over I heaved a sigh 

To know such glories could be born 


and die. 


The boys of Vinalhaven, where the 
next stop came, 

Saw the marvels we had witnessed, 
and, O grief too hard to name, 

Saw the wonder ship of ocean going 
up in flame. 

The story rose and widened, in a 
fortnight grew 

To Biblical proportions. 
ever such a crew? 

The animal trainers set their charges 
free, 

And shoved them off the deck in the 
ice-cold sea. 

The Captain on the poop, ringed 
round with fire, 

Yelled orders in vain, for a thousand 
times higher 

Were the roars and groans of the 
beasts that rolled 
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In the fiery furnace of that vessel’s 
hold 

A negro risked his life for a pony he 
fed; 

A dog-trainer labored till he singed 
his head; 

The keeper of a llama that had just 
given birth 

To a white baby llama on a handful 
of earth 

Took the helpless thing ashore on the 

last boat freed, 

But the mother beast was lost in that 
wild stampede. 

These three were labelled on their 
very next show 

As Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 


nego. 


And some in that furnace would never 
feel 

The up and down fortunes of another 
keel; 

But those who came through told the 
weirdest tale 

Of that blazing night. Our cheeks 

went pale 

To hear how the animals swam, 
though spent, 

Round that ball of fire, like moths 
intent 

On a lighted lamp; how the herring, 
too, 

In the harbor leaped toward the flame 
and flew 

Till they hit the deck; how the snakes’ 
dark skin 

Turned iridescent as a minnow’s fin; 

And the snakes’ green eyes on the 
purple sea 

Were emeralds bedded in porphyry. 

Of the beasts set free the bulk went 
down 

By the burning ship; but a new re- 
nown 

Was in wait for the few that swam 
ashore. 

To hear a lordly lion roar 

On an island nub was a thing to boast 

For boys of this quiet northern coast: 

But there stood one the color of sand 

In the cove beside him, guarding the 
land. 

A chestnut stallion was seen next day 

On a half-tide rock far out in the 
bay; 

And the stories of snakes in the bushes 
grew 

Till the blackberries rotted on the 
vines. All through 

The island ran shudders, but they 
really seemed slight 
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Compared to the jungle of our dreams 
at night. 

In one wild nightmare I was chopping 
up a snake 

When a lion swam toward me on the 
burning lake; 

I tried hard to run, but heard the 
pound, pound 

Of forty-leven elephants beating up 
the ground, 

Tearing through the spruces,—on the 
leader sat 

A little baby llama in a red plush hat. 

A tiger just above me in an island 
spruce 

Made a leap for the llama, his jaws 
dripping juice. 

He wriggled on his belly to eat me up 

When an orang-outang with a mous- 
tache-cup 

Full of blood, and a razor, said, 
‘Come, shave me, 

Or pizzle-end up in the bottom of the 
sea 

You go!” In a jiffy he put me on a 
plank 

And shoved me in the water where I 
shivered and sank 

Till my back hit a spike on the Royal 
Tar’s rail 

And woke me up; I could still feel 
the nail 

In my back when I woke—some kink, 
I guess, 

But wasn’t I happy to be out of that 
mess! 


One year later walking up the hill 

Folks of Vinalhaven had a brand new 
thrill,— 

For out on the spot where the Royal 
Tar lay 

Red flames shot up, then faded away. 

They looked at one another, ‘Did 
you? And you? 

See that flame take shape? Then it 
must be true.’ 

They remembered and believed, for 
many a year 

On that autumn night a crowd would 
appear 

Looking out toward 
Reach to behold 

The Royal Tar rising in a circle of 
gold. 

And some saw a sign that the flood of 
Noah’s warning 

Would yield to fire on the Judgment 
Morning. 

But other folks went to bask in the 
glow 

Of the one great horror they would 
ever know. 


Eggemoggin 
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Wreck of the Schooner Unison 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3] 


pork, b’iled turnips, onions, potatoes, 
my own raised bread, hot corn bread, 
and I bakes in a big milk pan a West- 
ern Ocean bread pudding with plenty 
of eggs and raisins. Twelve sets down. 
I wait, and the Skipper, at the head 
of the table, asks the Cap'n’s lady 
what he shall help her to. She says 
she will have some of that puddin’ 
first. George Hall said it showed the 
broughtin’ up she had. 

Alone again, I am piling up dirty 
dishes when a knock comes to the 
front door. I opens and there is two 
town ladies, Mrs. Deacon Foss and 
Mrs. Seavy, two women always doing 
good that I had known since I was 
born. 

“Truman”, says Mrs. Foss, “we 
learn there has been a shipwreck and 
a woman was among the rescued. We 
have called to see if we can be of any 
help.” 

“Ella”, I says, “I guess I’m the one 
that needs help.” 

I asks them in, takes them to the 
Skipper’s office and introduces them 
to Mrs. Barter. She is still reading 
the novel, scratchin’, and don’t get up 
to greet the lades. I goes out and 
leaves them there. They come out to 
the messrom in a few minutes, grin- 
nin’, takes off their things and bears 
a hand with them dishes like the good 
sports they were. 

Cap’n Jake said he must have lost 
his big wallet overboard. When they 
comes ashore he had his vessel's pa- 
pers and twenty dollars into it. How 
the watch did hunt ‘long shore for 
that wallet but they never found it. 
If I ain't much mistaken I had seen a 
bulge in a holler place where some 
women wore a bustle. 








How Keene Grew Up 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10] 


advice from the best minds the tax- 
burdened Colonists grumbled louder 
than ever. 

Then the pot boiled over. In April 
General Gage, exasperated by all this 
nonsense, made up his mind to put a 
stop to it. Hearing that these sore- 
headed so-called Patriots had stores of 
powder and guns stored in Lexington 
and Concord he sent a regiment of 
British Grenadiers to seize the con- 
traband. The Patriots heard of the 
plan and decided to resist. So Paul 
Revere took his night ride to rouse 
the countryside and next morning a 
thin line of embattled farmers met 
and were routed at Lexington by the 
Grenadiers. The first blood of the 
Revolution had been shed. 

It was more than 24 hours before 
the news of the skirmish got to Keene, 
for the mounted messengers had to 
ride go miles, much of the way over 
forest trails. Soon after noon the call 
went out for every citizen able to bear 
arms to assemble on the Green. This 
was in front of the meeting house 
which stood then where the soldiers’ 
monument is now, at the South end 
of the park in Central square. 

Captain Isaac Wyman, inn keeper 
and veteran of the Indian wars, took 
charge. When he asked for volun- 
teers “to oppose the regulars” but 29 
men stepped out and only a few of 
these were members of the militia 
company. Tory influence kept the 
others back. 

At daylight next morning the Min- 
ute Men of Keene met at Wyman’s 
tavern, equipped as best they were 
able, and marched out Baker street 
over the old road to Boston. A tablet 
on a boulder now marks the begin- 
ning of their route. They were joined 
by Minute Men from other towns, 
equally grim and determined. Even- 


tually they became a part of Starke’s 
“rabble in arms” to lie behind the 
barricades at Bunker Hill and hold 
their fire until they could see the 
whites of the Grenadiers eyes. 

So another war was on. While the 
scenes of actual conflict were remote 
from Keene the citizens suffered the 
usual hardships and terrors that come 
with the distant boom of guns and the 
tramp of marching feet. During the 
long and often hopeless struggle the 
little town sent about 200 men into 
the ranks, some of them young, many 
of middle age. All were volunteers. 
Some went in defiance of stern loyal- 
ist fathers. Many never came back. 

For those left behind there were 
long years of uncertainty and distress. 
Such business as there had been went 
to pot. Hard money—the shillings 
and pence of King George—almost 
disappeared. The paper notes of the 
unorganized Republic—issued “on 
faith” by Congress—were scorned by 
the Tory merchants. And this was 
the money in which the Patriots were 
paid for serving in the army. It be- 
came discredited. At one time $20, in 
Continental scrip could buy as little 
as one dollar’s worth of goods in 
Keene. 

Besides discouraging reports of 
British victories which reached the 
frontier town, came the rumor that 
the English; in their turn, were arm- 
ing the Indians and sending them 
against the Continental forces. Bands 
of fierce Iroquois and Chippewas were 
said to be prowling through the for- 
ests on the Northern border. None 
of them reached Keene, however. 

As General Washington played his 
game of thrust and retreat and the 
war dragged along, ill feeling between 
the Tories and the newly organized 
Whigs became tense. A few loyalists 
enlisted with the English. Others 
were accused, and no doubt justly, of 
sending supplies to the royal forces. 








“The widest paved Main Street in the World” 








Neighbor was set against neighbor, 
friend against friend. There were 
outbreaks of mob violence, stormy 
scenes on the village Green. Yet in 
June, 1781, five volunteers left Keene 
to join a New Hampshire regiment. 
Some of them were among Washing- 
ton’s troops at Yorktown when in 
October Cornwallis surrendered and 
the war ended. 

Even in 1783 it was necessary to 
keep up the local militia company. 
Bands of Indians still roamed about, 
Tories were being mobbed, a grand 
row over boundary lines was in prog- 
ress between Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and affairs in general 
were unsettled. At Concord the 
legislature bickered over adopting a 
state constitution. No state laws had 
been passed, no courts had been set 
up. 

Within another year things began 
to settle down and gradually peace 
and prosperity returned. One of the 
first public enterprises was the build- 
ing of a new meeting house, 70 feet 
long by 50 wide, with a tall steeple 
and belfry. Also a house for the min- 
ister. On one of the committees was 
Nathan Blake, Jr. 

At about the same time a jail was 
built and a whipping post and pillory 
set up in front of it. 

Along “the Street”, as it is called to 
this day by some Keene folks, busi- 
ness began to hum. New stores were 
opened, taverns sprang up. The 
branch settlement in the Ash Swamp 
district, now West Keene, promised 
for a time to rival the original town. 
It had a gristmill, a sawmill, three tav- 
erns, and quite a number of houses. 
But later is was absorbed and the 
business center remained, as it still 
remains, around the old Common. 

Any traveling in these days was 
done on horseback, for there were no 
roads suitable for wheeled vehicles, 
and no vehicles. The wide street laid 
out by the Proprietors was unpaved. 
In Summer it was overgrown by grass 
and weeds, with a narrow track in the 
middle where horses and ox teams 
raised clouds of dust when it was dry, 
and floudered in mud during wet 
weather. 

One sedan chair was owned in town 
and could be hired for short trips. 
Eight negro slaves were held in Keene 
about then and it is likely some of 
them were used as sedan carriers. 

Before the new meeting house was 
built with its almost comfortable 
pews Elizabeth Blake was accustomed 
to take her own chair to the service. 
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It was a nicely turned Bannister-back 
with the initials E. B. carved in the 
top slat. This chair was one of the 
few pieces of furniture of the early 
days to be preserved and is still 
in use in a Keene home. 

Two attempts to start a newspaper 
had been made and failed when in 
1779 young John Prentiss came to 
town and began publishing “The 
Hampshire Sentinel”. Today the 
Prentiss family continue to issue a 
daily “Sentinel”. 

In 1804 an impressive Fourth of 
July celebration was held, with a par- 
ade of two militia companies, a pray- 
er, a reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and an oration by the 
young schoolmaster. No firecrackers, 
no sky-rockets. 

Mails from Boston began arriving 
regularly—once a week. 

Keene was growing up, and Nathan 
Blake, Settler No. 1, was watching it 
grow, noting many changes. But the 
eyes which had seen log cabins re- 
placed by frame houses and _ brick 
blocks, which had heard Indian 
whoops give way to the tooting of 
stage coach horns—they were old eyes, 
and weary. The years were heavy on 
his bent shoulders. He had almost 
rounded out a century when he died 
in August, 1811, aged gg years and 
five months. 

The war of 1812 brought disturbed 
conditions, heavy taxes, and much 
distress to Keene. Again there were 
calls for volunteers and young men 
marched away to distant battlefields. 
The nearest the war came however, 
was when the British fleet, after block- 
ading the whole New England coast, 
tried and failed to capture the navy 
yard at Portsmouth. 

Then came the long peace during 
which, for nearly 50 years, the town 
had to depend for excitement on local 
squabbles and national politics. There 
was no lack of either. The doings of 
Congress were denounced in Keene as 
bitterly then as in later years. Whigs 
and Federalists and Democrats called 
each other hard names and fought 
out their differences, sometimes at the 
polls with ballots, sometimes with 
bare fists. Town merchants moaned 
about hard times, leading citizens 
were sure the country was headed 
straight for the dogs. Then, as often 
since, there was great need of a Wail- 
ing Wall. 

Yet Keene continued to grow big- 
ger and busier. As old roads were im- 
proved and new ones opened, com- 
munication with adjoining towns and 
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with Boston became easier and cheap- 
er. New industries—the forerunners 
of Keene’s many and varied enter- 
prises of today—were established. A 
shoe factory was opened, a saddler’s 
shop set up; and Daniel Webster, a 
relative of the great Daniel, started a 
foundry for the casting of sleigh bells 
and iron pots. A mill for making 
woolen cloth was built on West street 
in 1815 by a Faulkner and a Colony 
and their descendants have kept it 
running ever since. One horse chaises 
and four horse coaches began rolling 
in over the turnpikes. A post route 





Autumn Plowin g 


By HaAro_p TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Whose vaulting spirit was the first to 
break 

A crumbling channel in the autumn 
earth 

Pledging his faith the distant spring 
would wake 

That slumbering soil to glorious re- 
birth? 

Clearer than herded kine or gathered 
fruit 

That slow trace etched upon the chill- 
ing ground 

Made manifest life risen from the 
brute 

And the long road the stars alone 
shall bound. 

I never watch red oxen on a slope 

Breasting their weight against 
sleeping land 

Or horses weaving furrows quick with 
hope 

But I see beauty, reason, in command. 

Who stirs the microcosm of the sod 

For that brief hour is neighbor unto 


God. 


the 





to Concord, carrying mail and passen- 
gers, was started. 

The census of 1820 gave Keene a 
population of 1895. Boston had 
43>275- 

The first circus came to town in 
the Summer of 1826, which was also 
known as “the Grasshopper Year” 
from the prevalence of those garden 
pests. 

Stages were then running to Nor- 
wich, Conn., to Boston, even as far 
as Montreal. As Keene was an over- 
night stop sometimes the local taverns 
had more than one hundred persons 
to care for between dusk and dusk. 

The building of a railroad from 
Boston to Brattleboro was being agit- 








ated and in 1835 a company was char- 
tered and shares were sold. But it 
was not until 13 years later that the 
first locomotive puffed into the Keene 
station dragging a dozen flag bedecked 
coaches filled with mayors and not- 
ables from along the route and accom- 
panied by a brass band. Bells were 
rung, cannon fired, and after a parade 
to the town hall the inevitable ora- 
tions were made. 

The iron age had been ushered in. 
Keene had grown up. 

The 1ooth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the town under state char- 
ter was celebrated in 1853 with a par- 
ade and speeches. On the committee 
in charge was Abel Blake, son of the 
First Settler. 

Young Blakes were still enlisting 
for war in 1861, and possible some of 
them in 1898. A few may have drift- 
ed to far flung lands, as have other 
adventurous sons of Keene. But a 
glance through the city directory will 
show that many of those log cabin 
builders founded families which still 
persist in living in Keene. We have 
followed the Blakes through two hun- 
dred years because they seemed typi- 
cal examples. There were others with 
just as staying qualities. The Nimses, 
Ellises, Willards, Heywoods, Wilders, 
Halls, and the clans of Faulkner and 
Colony. Nor war, nor pestilence, nor 
a diet of baked beans and brown 
bread could shake their tenacity or 
wipe them out. 

And today, if you go into the right 
drug store on Central square, you may 
order your chocolate sundae or ban- 
ana split from a blonde young lady 
who is a direct descendant of that 
same Nathan Blake; while in the 
book-keeping department of the store 
may be found, too, a woman whose 
ancestors were here long before any 
Blake ever followed the Northfield 
trail. She is a full blooded Indian. 

After two centuries, there they are. 
And Keene folks see nothing remark- 
able about that, either. 
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A PropHet In His Own Country 


“Well, Wally’s come home. He's 
Dr. Black now, but I dunno as I'd 
trust him to cure me if I was real sick. 
Would you?” 

“Me? Him?” said the other man. 
“No, I wouldn't trust him to cure a 
ham!” 

Contributed by M. E. Starbuck, 
Nantucket, Mass. 
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AN UNSOLVED NEW ENGLAND MURDER 


NEW ENGLAND'S HILLS ARE FILLED WITH UNSOLVED CRIMES... 
NOT THE LEAST INTERESTING OF WHICH IS THIS ONE... THE 
FIRST OF MR. GAYNOR’S INTERESTING SERIES 


By C. L. GAYNOR 


Mr. Gaynor is Police Reporter for the Springfield RerusLican 


HE ROAR OF A GUN split the 
stillness of an early spring 
night. 

The crunching whirr of 
rubber tires as an automobile sped 
away in the darkness. 

Screams of a_ beautiful 
tragically widowed. 

With these three things to work on 
police set out to solve the mystery 
surrounding the murder of Elliott 
Speer, youthful headmaster of Mount 
Hermon school at Northfield, Mass. 

Today after nearly two years of 
intermittent investigation, authori- 
ties have failed to find a solution to 
the crime. They say now, as they did 
in the fall of 1934, that the murder 
was in payment of a_ schoolboy 
grudge; or that it was the outcome of 
religious differences that were known 
to exist on the campus at Mount 
Hermon. 

Dr. Speer was alone in his study on 
the college campus the night of Sep- 
tember 14, 1934. In another room 
directly across the hall from the study 
were his wife, her father and mother, 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. Welles, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Speer’s three 
daughters and two maids were in an- 
other part of the house. The time 
was 8.30. 

Reconstructing movements of Dr. 
Speer in the minutes that preceded 
his death, police believe he was seated 
at his desk with his back toward a 
window. He had, detectives believe, 
stood up and started to walk toward 
the window when he was struck by 
the blast from a shotgun. 

Apparently the murderer had lain 
in wait just outside the window until 
he was certain his aim would be true. 
Lead slugs of the type used by deer 
hunters tore away the right breast and 
upper right arm of the stricken head- 
master. He staggered to the hallway, 
called his wife, but collapsed before 
she could reach his side. He died a 
few minutes later without regaining 
consciousness. 





woman, 


Detectives who worked on the case 
expressed the opinion that whoever 
was responsible for the murder had a 
thorough knowledge of the grounds. 
Bearing out this point was the loca- 
tion of the headmaster’s home; 
reached only by a series of complicat- 
ed turns through the wooded campus 
from the state highway more than a 
mile away. Yet the car bearing the 
murderer sped away at a pace which 
led police to believe the driver had 
been over the ground many times 
previously. 

This led to the questioning of all 
students on the premises and also 
took detectives into neighboring states 
where boys who had attended the 
school in other years were grilled. No 
lead was forthcoming along these 
lines. 


Another trend of the investigation 
sent detectives probing the back- 
ground of the school itself. It de- 
veloped there were two distinct fac- 
tions among the faculty and goverr- 
ing school body. ‘The school was 
founded by Dwight R. Moody, inter- 
nationally known fundamentalist. 

It appeared a new and freer think- 
ing element had come into power at 
the school. This was further borne 
out when investigators learned Dr. 
Speer was a modernist rather than a 
fundamentalist. 

While police were inclined to 
scout any theory that religion had en- 
tered into the crime they were forced 
to admit that it might be a possible 
clue. This in the absence of any tan- 
gible clues. 

Members of the faculty, students, 
employes about the grounds and, it 
was said, even members of the Speer 
family were grilled by detectives who 
sought some solution to the brutal 
murdcr of the brilliant young edu- 
cator. Dr. Speer was only 35 and 





had been headmaster of Mount Her- 
mon school for three years prior to his 
murder. He had demonstrated his 
ability as a leader and his opinions 
were sought after by educationalists. 
_ No trace of the murder weapon has 
been found. It was determined the 
gun was a .12-gauge shotgun but no 
such firearm could be found ou the 
school property. 

A car leaving the scene of the mur- 
der would pass several streams and 
Each of these have been 
drained and searched or thoroughly 
gone over by divers employed by the 
state in its attempt to solve the crime. 

From time to time during the past 
two years the case has been reopened 
and given publicity but in each in- 
stance investigators have labored in 
vain for no answer to the crime has 
been found. 


ponds. 


Time has made many changes in 
the original setup of both investigat- 
ors and school faculty since the mur- 
der, until today the personnel of both 
are vastly different from what they 
were in September, 1934. 

When the murder was committed, 
Lieutenant Albert Dacey of the state 
police had active charge of the inves- 
tigation. He is no longer connected 
with the department, having retired 
on pension following criticism of the 
manner in which his office was con- 
ducted. Lieutenant Maurice P. Nel- 
ligen has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

Dean Thomas C. Elder, second in 
charge of Mount Hermon school un- 
der the Speer regime, resigned a few 
months after the murder. He gave 
ill health as the reason for quitting 
his post. It is known that Dean Elder 
was subjected to many hours of ques- 
tioning by investigators and today it 
is said this questioning brought on a 
nervous breakdown that necessitated 
his resignation. 

All in all, those connected with the 
case officially or otherwise are in- 
clined to believe that the Speer mur- 
der case is another to be added to the 
list of unsolved mysteries in the Berk- 
shires. 

One detective who has been en- 
gaged in the case at one time or an- 
other since the fall of 1934 said just 
the other day: “The only hope of 
solution in the Speer case is that some 
day police will get a ‘break’; until 
then there is not much we can do.” 
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REAL DIARY 
OF A REAL GIRL 


This Second Part of Mrs. Page’s Re- 
markable Diary Will Move You Into 
The Home Where It All Took Place 


By EDNA FOSS PAGE 


Edna Foss Page boasts of a family of many 

generations, none of whom have ever been 

more than twenty miles inland. Her son 
edits REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


NEVER SEE ANY SENSE in a 

woman’s slaving for a man. 

Thank Heaven I'm sin- 

gle.” Comfort Drew took 
her knitting out of its bag and began 
knitting with closed eyes. 

Mother and I were peeling and slic- 
ing apples for drying. Comfort’s re- 
mark bridled Mother and she said, 
“Levi has no possible interest in these 
apples. They are windfalls and would 
be made into cider or left to rot on 
the ground if Mary and I didn’t dry 
them. I want a new hall carpet and 
this is a good way to get it, I think.” 

“Good Heavens! Can't he buy the 
carpet? He always has money for a 
new plow or whatever he wants.” 

At this point Comfort opened her 
eyes and looked so ugly that she 
frightened me, and I said, 

“Oh, Miss Comfort, you look al- 
most pretty with your eyes closed.” 

Mother said, “Mary, you may go 
and cut some cake and set the tea 
table.” That was Mother’s way of 
comforting poor Miss Drew, but Com- 
fort refused to be comforted and I 
heard her say to Mother as I went 
toward the pantry, 

“Look out that that girl doesn’t 
come to a bad end.” 

When tea was ready Comfort drew a 
chair up to the table and right before 
Mother turned a cup upside down 
and read, “Cauldon, England.” 

With a sniff she said, “Must be 
awful kind o’ nice to have imported 
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china and all them things, but as I 
said before, if I had to have a man 
along with ‘em I'd much prefer thick 
earthern ware. A man is a pest. I'll 
say so to my dying day. I wouldn't 
swop my cat Eliphalet Thompson, 
named for old Deacon Thompson, for 
all the men in Jerusalem and Paris. 
Mind you, don’t get that carpet for 
some other woman to wear out. You 
don’t look just right lately. Lena 
Marshall and I were saying only yes- 
terday that you look a good deal as 
your Mother did just before she took 
sick and died.” 

Mother asked if Miss Comfort’s tea 
was too strong—but Comfort went on 
saying: “Lord sakes! I can bet Levi 
Ross would get a young wife in no 
time if anything happened to you. 
One of them steady-going, hard-head- 
ed men is worse than all get-out when 
they get their freedom. He'd have a 
high grave-stone put up with a pass- 
age of scripture on it and that'd be 
the end of you till Judgment Day.” 

“For an unmarried woman who 
professes to hate men you seem to 
have given some time to analyzing 
them”, said Mother. 

A sniff was the only reply. 

Comfort’s sniffs were like little 
speeches. She had one which said, 
“Darn it all, I am mad with the 
world”. Another said, “I hate to see 
you so comfortable, and J all alone 
with my Eliphalet——just a cat—and a 
night-prowling one at that.” The mad 
sniff was the one she used just now 
and with those much rounded eye 
balls, crossed so that when she was 
apparently looking at the floor, she 
was really observing you, the poor 
soul's looks matched her sniff. 

After our caller had drunk her 
third cup of tea she arose and jabbed 
the knitting needles into her knitting 
in a way which made one see a man 
being stabbed by the spinster. Venom 
personified was our village dressmaker 
as she left. For a parting shot she 
said to me: 

“You grow to look more and more 
like your Father’s Aunt Sophia—she 
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that ran away with 
machine man. 


the threshing- 
Probably you never 
heard of her but she is a fact just the 
same. 


Mind you don’t do something 
desperate.” 

After the door closed Mother went 
back to her task and sat with tightly 
closed lips for a while. I started talk- 
ing about the way we would have my 
new blue cashmere dress cut and 
Mother said, 

“IT would not let that old cat touch 
your dress if there was another dress- 
maker in town.” Then, not wishing 
to continue with that subject, “Every 
time I put money for the carpet in 
that old tin box I say a sort of prayer 
of gratitude. Probably God would 
not take time to listen to a real pray- 
er, a real long one, that is, on such a 
subject but it makes me feel better 
letting Him know about it all.” 

I suggested that Father would buy 
the carpet if he knew how 
mother wanted it. 


badly 


“N-no. Not without an awful lot 
of talk about it”, was all she said in 
reply. 


We worked away at the apples until 
Prince barked and Mothe1 
out of the window said: 


looking 


“Mary, the minister’s old dapple 
gray mare is heaving up the hill. I 
can hear her. Go and see if there is 
cake enough left and while you are 
about it, get a glass of plum jelly and 
a bottle of elderberry wine. Then 
get the silver spoons out of the flan- 
nel bags—you know, the old thin ones 
that Aunt Susan left me in her will.” 

While Mother was instructing me 
she was tying on her afternoon apron 
of crisp white muslin. Just as I des- 
cended the cellar stairs in search of 
wine and jelly Mother said, “Wish 
ministers had to work as hard as I 
do. They would have less time for 
calling about on people near meal 
time.” 

As I came back into the sitting 
room she was saying to old Parson 
Winslow, “It is quite a while since we 





have had a call from you”, and her 
voice inferred superlative delight at 
his presence. 

I set to work laying a fine old dam- 
ask table cloth, and after a while 
Mother said, quite casually, 

“You will surely stay for tea, Mr. 
Winslow”. 

After a throat clearing and nose 
wiping the minister said, “That is 
very kind of you. May I tell you that 
this wind is bad for my poor old 
Rebecca’s bronchial tubes. Such a 
faithful old friend she has been for 
over twenty years! May I drive her 
into your barn and sprinkle a few 
oats for her?” 

“Indeed, yes! How thoughtless of 
me not to have suggested that”. After 
he had gone out to rescue Rebecca 
from the approach of an autumn 
night, our old Rhoda came in from 
the kitchen saying; 

“As though horses had bronchial 
tubes! Just an excuse to get his old 
horse fed.” But of course Rhoda was 
only the hired girl and not expected 
to know much about horses, so Moth- 
er disregarded her comment and 
said, 

“Rhoda, you had better put on a 
white collar and a fresh white apron. 
Then mix up a pan of cream-tartar 
biscuits.” 

Mother was seated by the fire knit- 
ting when the parson came in. He 
sat down and commenced rubbing his 
knees, saying, “These cold days bring 
on my rheumatism rather badly, but 
I must not complain. It is God’s will.” 

I brought my patch work and 
worked away on a square of the log- 
cabin quilt which our Ladies’ Aid was 
making for the church fair. It was 
not polite for one of my years to talk 
so I stitched in silence. 

After a while Mother excused her- 
self and went to the kitchen. 

Mr. Winslow looked at my patch 
work and said, “A very neat looking 
square. You like school I suppose?” 

“O yes indeed, and I am just be- 
ginning Algebra, I think the reason 
so many people dislike Algebra is be- 
cause they leap into it at a bound. 
Robinson’s elementary textbook 
makes it very simple. Of course I did 
not think that all out. Mr. Thomas, 
our teacher, told me that and I be- 
lieve he is right.” 

“Do you read your Bible regular- 
ly?” 

“Yes, indeed. All nice people do 
that.” 








After this there was a little quiet 
spell while Mother was helping 
Rhoda a bit. 

Then the parson said, “I am told 
you have several lambs. They are 
nice little creatures, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, they are the sweetest crea- 
tures, and I love them. But it is 
awful when they have to be slaugh- 
tered. I hate that. Mother always 
manages to find out when that is go- 
ing to happen and I go for a walk in 
the back pasture so I won’t be around 
the buildings. I never eat lamb.” 

“My dear child, you just used a 
word, a very wicked word—‘hate’. It 
is very wicked to hate anything.” 

“But I do hate having my pets 
killed.” 

“Oh no. You merely dislike it.” 

“No, Mr. Winslow, I hate it.” 

“But I thought you were a little 
lady. Ladies do not feel so strongly, 
my dear.” 

“Then I don’t want to be a lady. 
I'd rather be Rhoda or Maggie Ryan 
the laundress.” 

Mother came back just then and 
Mr. Winslow said to her, “Did you 
know that Jane Lougee is going to 
the poorhouse?” 

“Oh, I dare say she is. Another 
mouth for us to feed. Taxes are bad 
enough, as it is, without any more 
paupers. I wish poor folks had to live 
under the thrall of taxes as I do. 
Every time I mention a new hall car- 
pet Levi says: ‘Have you lost your 
senses? Carpets when I have to raise 
nearly three hundred dollars each year 
for taxes!’ I have to keep my dried 
apple money in an old tin box up in 
the corn chamber loft; so I can truly 
say that I haven’t a penny in the 
house when he tries to borrow money 
for a new harness or something.” 

“My dear sister, do you think it 
quite right to deceive your wedded 
husband?” 











“Parson Winslow, I'll defy you and 
the whole Christian world to say 
that any woman is not entitled to her 
own dried apple money.” 

“Nevertheless, my dear sister, you 
are wrong in deceiving your hus- 
barid.” Then clearing his throat and 
rolling his eyes to the ceiling he said, 
“Let us pray”. 


Wane we were kneeling and Mr. 
Winslow praying, Father came in on 
tiptoe and holding his hat in front 
of him, for all the world the way men 
do at funerals. Mother had her back 
to him and very likely did not know 
he was there as her eyes must have 
been closed while she prayed for that 
hall carpet, and too, she must have 
had Rhoda on her mind knowing 
she sometimes burns the biscuits. 

The usual period of sanctified con- 
fusion had arrived. Parson Winslow 
prayed for the poor, that they might 
have food and raiment; he prayed for 
the rich that they might learn to pity 
the poor; he prayed for those who sit 
in darkness on the isles of the sea 
and in the heart of Africa and China. 
Just as I was getting desperately un- 
easy on my knees he said, “And now, 
dear Lord of all mercies, forgive this 
thy erring child. Teach her obedience 
to the laws of Holy Writ which say: 
‘Women, obey your husbands.’ Open 
her heart to the need of greater 
frankness with her husband and 
cleanse her from all unworthiness for 
the sake of Thy dear kingdom, Lord. 
Amen.” 

We all sat down and Father said, 
“What devilment have you been up 
to, Mary Louise?” 

Mother said calmly: “Levi Sylvester 
Ross, you just go and wipe that mud 
off your shoes; then comb your hair 
and put on a clean collar. After that 
you might feed Mr. Winslow’s horse. 
She has had a few oats but I reckon 
she could stand a few more. While 
you are at the barn just slip two of 
those Hubbard squash into Mr. Wins- 
low’s buggy.” 

Father looked right at the parson 
and said, “Stay around here a spell 
and you will find out who thinks she’s 
boss.” 

Then he moved his chair over be- 
side Mother's and said as he looked at 
her knitting: 

“Mary Louise, you are knitting a 
pretty thing there. Is it a scarf for 
some city chap you have taken a lik- 
ing to? Judging from Mr. Winslow's 
prayer you have slipped a cog some- 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 36] 
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In allowing unedited expression of opinion under this heading each month YANKEE does not necessarily agree with the view 


JEWS... 
THE ORIGINAL 
“YANKEES” 


By sheer historical precedence, ac- 
cording to the author, the Jews are 


revealed to be the original “Yankees” 


By CARL ALPERT 


Mr. Alpert, Associate Editor of the Jewish 
ADVOCATE, also a well known lecturer 





HE YANKEES AND THE JEws! 
}) How incongruous the con- 
junction of the two names 
~~} sounds—even stranger 
than “Irish and Jews”, or perhaps as 
Stephen Leacock might put it, stran- 
ger than the euphony of the combina- 
tion of Negroes and Icelanders. 
Hasty opinion tends to give the 
impression that no two groups in 
New England could be farther apart 
in mode of living, in outlook upon 
life, in sense of proportion of values, 
in means and methods. But then, 
when was hasty opinion ever of any 
value? I have given this matter seri- 
ous thought. It was approximately 
twelve years ago, while driving along 
a New Hampshire road that the idea 
flitted through my mind of a possible 
closer affinity between Jews and Yan- 
kees than most people suspected. Last 
week the subject again occurred to 
me. It is then readily apparent that 
my thinking on the matter has “ex- 
tended” over a period of twelve years. 
It occurred to me, after even a Cas- 
ual survey of the attributes, virtues, 
shortcomings and marked character- 
istics of the Yankees, that they ap- 
proached to an amazing degree the 
identical characteristics to be found in 
my own people, the Jews. The simi- 
larity is indeed so startling that the 
term “Yankee” might well be applied 
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to the Jew, and by sheer historical 
precedence the Jews are revealed to 
be the original “Yankees”. 

I do not fall into the mistake made 
by southerners to whom all north of 
the Mason and Dixon Line are Yan- 
kees. It is not mere residence in the 
northeast section of the United States 
that makes Yankees, nor is it entirely 
blood relationship with early New 
England settlers, except in that this 
relationship is the means of transmit- 
ting the Yankee heritage. It is here 
that the similarity is marked. 

As a Jew, native to New England 
for only one generation, I may safely 
give what to all intents and purposes 
is an outsider’s impression of a Yan- 
kee. A Chicagoan, a Kansan, an Ala- 
bam, a Texan, think of the Yankee as 
a shrewd, adroit individual who is 
always a step ahead of his non- 
Yankee associates by virtue of an in- 
nate cleverness and dexterity of mind. 
He is a hard worker, a “plugger”, 
they might say, who, forced to eke out 
an existence on the hardy New Eng- 
land soil, and in the still hardier lines 
of trading, has developed a materialis- 
tic point of view which smacks almost 
of grasping, mercenary hard-headed- 
ness. The Yankee is essentially re- 
garded as a “practical” man who faces 
realities and places his faith only in 
realities. A dollar in his pocket, or a 
bushel of potatoes in the cellar are his 
criterions for success. 

The connotation of Yankee is al- 
most invariably of a trader or a 
farmer, both types with a materialistic 
sense of values, both forced by their 
very occupations to a_hard-headed 
practicality and realistic view of life. 
Dictionaries often define “Yankee’’ as 
a term applied to a sharp or shrewd 
person. 

Yankees know, and people who 
know Yankees know, that the above is 
a false, a distorted and a colored pic- 
ture. It is true that, pressed by cir- 
cumstances and by the necessity for 
living, the Yankee is a shrewd indi- 
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vidual, but he is not the grasping 
materialist he is so often painted. The 
heritage of the Puritans has been lit- 
tle attenuated with the passage of 
years, and the Yankee of today, just 
as much as his forebears fifty years 
ago, and his ancestors one hundred 
and fifty years ago, is strongly relig- 
ious in nature. His evaluation of 
spiritual things is perhaps higher than 
that of any other stock in America. 
His code of morals, his addiction to 
explicit obedience to laws of God 
and man, his deep, inherent and abid- 
ing faith in the might of the Heavenly 
Father, make him a man of honor 
and of justice. 

The true Yankee realizes that there 
is more to life than material sub- 
stance, and while wresting it from a 
difficult world he seldom neglects the 
spiritual values of existence. The 
Yankee trader and the Yankee farmer, 
alike, are God-fearing men. One who 
has attended any of the traditional 
New England prayer meetings would 
not for a moment question the intense 
faith, the abiding love, the emotional 
and soul-stirring simplicity of the 
out-pouring of prayer and hymn. 

Yankee family life has perhaps 
been responsible for the transmit- 
tance of this Puritan heritage. Closely 
knit in bonds of enduring love and 
faithfulness, Yankees have been en- 
abled to resist the corroding influ- 
ences and the moral deteriorations of 
the encroaching pragmatic civiliza- 
tion, and, while adapting their native 
shrewdness for practical gain, never 
for a moment forsook the values and 
the morals which alone produced the 
Minute Men, the Websters and the 
Coolidges. 

If any man has succeeded in adopt- 
ing the ways of the age of mechaniza- 
tion, at the same time retaining the 
best of the old-time life, the Yankee 
has done it. Shrewd, sharp, hard- 
headed? Yes, but also  spiritual- 


minded, just, and without affecta- 
tion. 





Now what is our picture of the 
Jew? His tragic history reveals only 
too well the opprobrium in which he 
has been held, the persecution he has 
suffered, the ill-repute he has ac- 
quired. To anti-Semites with path- 
ological tendencies he is a malevolent 
and diabolical creature intent upon 
gaining control of the world. By the 
average non-Jew he is not so much 
feared and hated, as mistrusted. His 
reputation as a sharp businessman, as 
a crafty profiteer, has colored the pic- 
ture of the Jew to a _ considerable 
extent and makes impossible for many 
a dispassionate analysis of what a Jew 
really is. A trader, a middle-man, a 
profiteer, non-productive in himself, 
living on the efforts of others, a 
usurer, a peddler, these are connoted 
by the term ‘Jew’. 

The competition of the Jew in busi- 
ness is always secretly feared because 
of his initiative, his cleverness, his 
ability to overcome obstacles—because 
of what some have termed his Yankee 
shrewdness. For in every 
respect the view of the Jew as a ma- 
terialist tallies with the popular opin- 
ion of the Yankee. Yankee and Jew, 
in the disreputable and mistaken 
sense in which many people use these 
terms, are almost interchangeable. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Roget’s Thesaurus, 
under the general heading of “cun- 
ning”, lumps together the following 
words: “Jew, Yankee,  intriguer, 
schemer, trickster.” Here too we get 
an excellent example of the popular 
misconception of the two types, en- 
couraged perhaps by the continued 
use of the terms in the above sense. 
It is surprising to what extent 2 group 
or an entire people may be innocently 
maligned by repeated use of a name 
or term with malicious or. merely 
humorous intent; viz., “Scotchman”. 
Jews are making every honorable ef- 
fort to remove the stigma which un- 
thinking people attach to their name, 
and Yankees, too, resent the implica- 
tions of indiscriminate use of the 
term Yankee. 

What is the true picture of the Jew? 
Once again we find in the Jew the 
same religious streak which is such an 
outstanding Yankee characteristic. 
The Jews have been known for cen- 
turies as the People of the Book. They 
have given to civilization their Bible 
and at the same time have retained it 
for themselves. Their attachment to 
the synagogue, to Jewish organiza- 
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tions and institutions, their loyalty to 
the faith of their fathers, and their 
strict adherence to the moral code 
enunciated through Moses, have 
made them the outstanding example 
of a compact religious group. The 
martyrdom they experienced during 
the Spanish Inquisitions, the horrible 
massacres perpetrated upon them dur- 
ing Europe’s Dark Ages, the more 
recent programs (massacres) in east- 
ern Europe, have not shaken them 
from their firm faith, their loyalty, 
and their unswerving reverence and 
obedience to the ethical and tradi- 
tional laws of their faith. 

The effect of this religious nature 
upon the Jew has had a marked effect 
in reducing to a minimum the cor- 
rupt elements among Jewry. The per- 
centage of criminals among Jews is 
far below that of any other religious 
group in the United States as evi- 
denced by all statistics available, and 
Jews, taking pride in this record, have 
made it a matter of the honor of their 
people to keep on the straight and 
narrow. Drunkenness is a_ rarity 
among Jews. 


Eqvasz only by the Yankees, Jew- 
ish home life is a model of love and 
devotion. Intense self-sacrificing ef- 
fort on the part of parents to offer 
their children some of the luxuries of 
life which they missed, or to enable 
the youngsters to obtain a higher edu- 
cation, has been responsible for the 
creation of a bond which ties families 
together. 

How sadly the world mistakes the 
Jew when it imagines him a crass ma- 
terialist! The Jew has ever been, and 
still is, a dreamer, a believer in the 
power of the Almighty, a spiritual be- 
ing free from the sordidness of the 
world. Visit a crowded synagogue 
on any Yom Kippur (Jewish Day of 
Atonement). See the readiness with 
which Jews throw off their assumed 
hardness and yield themselves utterly 
and completely to their prayers. Mer- 
chants, tailors, peddlers, professional 
men—all give vent to their religious 
emotion in a paroxysm of intense 
sincerity. The sob in the call of the 
Cantor conducting the prayer, the 
thrilling surge of the voices, the won- 
drous contrite beating of the breast in 
spontaneous  self-abasement, these 
reveal the true Jew as a man of reli- 
gion. 

Among Jews, too, respect and es- 
teem go not to the man with a for- 
tune or a large estate, but to the man 
of intellect, of mental brilliance, of 


learning and education. Tradition- 
ally the Jew has been a scholar. His 
Talmud and the many rabbinical 
commentaries which followed are 
monumental achievements of a peo- 
ple who lifted themselves out of the 
busy realism of daily life into the 
almost unreal existence of abstract 
theology and philosophy. 

As for Puritanism, the Jews have 
out-Yankee'd the Yankee. Many Jew- 
ish families today frown upon the 
stage or screen as a career for their 
children. Even professional athletics 
are, to many good Jewish parents, 
synonymous with dissolute life. The 
mother of Hank Greenberg, the Jew- 
ish first baseman of the Detroit Tig- 
ers, was long and bitterly opposed to 
baseball as a career for her boy be- 
cause her Jewish neighbors called the 
youngster a “bummer” when he came 
home from the sand-lots, tired and 
dirty. Jewish Sabbath laws, which 
under the stress of a mechanized life 
and a bustling tempo are more and 
more facing disregard, are the equal 
of any of the old Puritan Blue Laws. 
Austere, and regarded today as per- 
haps too stringent, each served moral 
purposes and values which are not 
to be denied. 

Traditional Yankee hospitality and 
good-heartedness finds its parallel in 
Jewish life. Since the early Old Tes- 
tament admonition for loving “the 
stranger within thy gates”, Jews have 
been open-hearted and free with their 
hospitality. The annual Passover 
service of the Jews opens with the cry, 
“All who are hungry, let them come 
and eat”, and thousands of Jewish 
homes entertain visitors, friends and 
stranger alike, on this occasion. It is 
almost a matter for amusement when, 
at the visit of one good Jewish house- 
wife to another, she is not permitted 
to leave until she has tasted some of 
the home-made sponge cake, eaten 
some fruit, sat in the favorite chair, 
perhaps had supper, and listened 
to Junior play his violin. To leave 
without at least having a cup of tea 
is considered a sacrilege in Jewish 
circles. 


A LARGE majority of Jewish charit- 
able institutions are non-sectarian in 
nature, and although supported al- 
most exclusively by Jews, cater largely 
to non-Jews as well. The Beth Israel 
Hospital in Boston is one of the out- 
standing examples in New England. 

And so we find a closer affinity be- 
tween Jew and Yankee than might at 
first have been imagined. The popu- 
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lar misconception of the two as 
shrewd materialists, their common 
code of morals, their common 


reverence and religiosity, their com- 
mon esteem of intellectual attain- 
ments, their common hospitality and 
Puritanism — all these reveal an 
amazing and a remarkable similarity 
between the Yankee and the Jewish 
types. Jews in America have ever 
looked with respect upon Yankees. It 
is a high tribute indeed when a Jew 
says of another person that he is a 
“real Yankee”. To the Jew it denotes 
that moral uprightness and earnest- 
ness of purpose which he recognizes as 
The Jew sees, in the Yan- 
kee, qualities which he cannot but 
admire, for they epitomize all that he 
himself strives to be. 

The Jew has changed little in cen- 
turies. As a type he is an introvert, 


his own. 


taking the same pride in his name, 
his peculiarities, his traditions, that 
the Yankee does in his. Long before 
Englishmen set foot on American soil 
the Jewish “Yankee” 
were to be found 
munities throughout Europe. 


counter-parts 
in scattered com- 
Rev- 
erence and morality were their guid- 
ing rules; shrewdness and sharpness, 
their means of existence. 

The Jews were the original “Yan- 
kees”’. 


D&O 


SHOES 

When my father was a boy they 
had a large family of children, and the 
shoemaker come once a year and he'd 
bring his kit—his tools—and, grand- 
father, he’d furnish the leather, and 
the shoemaker, he'd 
the boys. 


make boots for 
They had one pair a year, 
and if they wore out, they'd go bare- 
My father 
told me that if his boots were worn 
out, or he hadn’t got any, in the fall 
after the first frost come, and the 
ground was cold mornin’s, he used to 


foot till he come again. 


tie chips on the bottom of his feet to 
keep his feet off the ground. When 
they went to church, the children all 
went, you know, and they'd take off 
their shoes and carry them in their 
hands, and before they got to the 
church, they'd put them on again. 


Told by Herbert F. Nichols 
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LAST PORT 
By JOHN MOORE 


A famous barque reaches its final 


burial ground unless.. 


N NOVEMBER 18, 1935, it 
was reported from Bath, 
Maine, that the bark Cor- 
had been sold. 
And, within a couple of stickfuls, the 
despatch included the information 
that sixty years’ existence would end 
on a pile of scrap iron at Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 


iolanus 





The story seemed lost 
among elaborate the 
Hauptmann trial. 

Coriolanus has lain at Bath for sev- 


accounts of 


eral years, ever since an abortive at- 
tempt to refit her as a trading vessel 
for the West Coast of Africa. 

In 1876, when she was launched at 
Dumbarton, Scotland, Coriolanus 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Honorable Shipwrights’ Guild and 
presented with the keys of the City of 
London, in highest token of the beau- 
ty of her lines and the excellence of 
her She cleared for 
Calcutta on her maiden voyage and, 
carrying strong, favoring winds for 
the greater part of the passage, she 
made her colors for the Hooghy pilot 
sixty-eight days out from England, a 
record that has never been lowered in 
sail. She was given a silken flag for 
that, as long as her royal yards, and 
when she came up the Thames or up 
the Hooghly, the steamships with the 
officers trained in sail 


construction. 


tooted her a 
welcome on their noisy sirens. 

She was sold in London early in 
the Eighties to 
Stewart, 


the firm of John 
fleet included the 
giant Commonwealth and Coriolan- 
us’ sister, Hesperides. Before the turn 
of the century she was sold to a Ger- 


whose 


man company, and it was about this 
time that her rig was shortened down 
from a full-rigged ship to her present 
bark rig. Then years of 
steady, uneventful service interrupted 
briefly in 1902 


followed 
when, in company 
with seventeen square-riggers, steam 
tugs and lighters lying in the road- 
stead at Algoa Bay, a terrific gale 
roared out of the southeast and swept 
the harbor clear of shipping. Every 
vessel in the bay was driven ashore, 
and, of the fleet, only five were saved. 
Coriolanus was one of them. 


The Germans worked her hard and 
then sold her to Norwegians. Under 
the name of Tiburon she sailed for 
her squarehead owners for almost 
Throughout the World 
War she was lucky enough, or smart 
enough, to avoid mines and torped- 


oes. 


twenty years. 


the 
Eugenia 


sailed under 
flag as the 
Emelia, and in 1923 was bought by 
an American, registered as the Lina 
and chartered to load salt for the At- 


lantic 


time she 
Panamanian 


For a 


fisheries. Many a good ship 
has ended her days as a salt bark, but 
the Guard 


When she tied up at the end of a 


Coast was suspicious. 
voyage, the crew quarrelled with the 
master and tipped off the authorities. 
Her cargo was searched and it looked 
salty enough, but digging deep, liquor 
was found, hundreds of cases, all salt- 
ed down. 

A marshall’s bill was tacked to the 
foremast 


and Lina was sold to a 
shrewd Cape Verde Islander for 
$6,700. She had fetched up in that 


pawnshop of the windships, the Port- 
Merchant Service. But 
became Coriolanus more 


she 
and 
loaded a general cargo including sev- 


uguese 
once 


enty second hand flivvers and a con- 
cert grand piano lashed on deck, and 
squared away. Her masts and rig- 
ging held as Coriolanus picked up her 
ancient heels and logged sixteen knots 
wild 
They say her mate on that run was a 
Portuguese whose only word of Eng- 
lish was “whoopee”. 

She New Bedford 
and the Cape Verde Islands, accord- 
the 


one night during a westerly. 


sailed between 


ing to records, for about ten 


She smug- 
She 
was found with opium aboard after 


years—always in trouble. 
gled aliens and was arrested. 


another passage and was arrested 
again. Through succesive bankrupt- 
cies she passed, but always she 
changed owners and carried on. 


There was nothing wrong with the 
On her first 
bankruptcy, she was sold for $4,000 
without sails. 


ship. the occasion of 
There were two sail 
lofts in New Bedford then, and the 
whalers Wanderer and Charles Mor- 
still in But 
any of their old sails were to small. 
What She had good lines; 
she would sail with tarpaulins lashed 
on her yards. That ill-fitting suit of 
sails borrowed from Wanderer, was 
sold afterward, to a New Bedford coal 


gan were commission. 


matter? 


dealer, who uses them for laying on 
pavements when he delivers coal. 

She has the distinction of being the 
last square-rigged ship in the Atlantic 
packet trade. She regularly carried 
passengers from the Cape Verdes to 
New Bedford and back again. They 
were carried in the ’tweendecks, where 
the remnants of their accommoda- 
tions are still to be seen. She was lit- 
tle better than a slave ship, except 
that those who were transported paid. 

She came into New Bedford late in 
the Fall about ten years ago, partially 
dismasted. Her captain said they had 
been in a hurricane and claimed in- 
surance. The assessors found that 
ships in the same latitude and longi- 
tude at the time of the reported hur- 
ricane had experienced a mild blow 
—nothing more. It looked as if the 
“hurricane” had been assisted by the 
crew. The insurance was not paid, 
Coriolanus went bankrupt again, and 
she had a hundred immigrants 
aboard, none of whom had visas to 
land. The vessel was not only bank- 
rupt, but dismasted, and her owners, 
captain and crew had disappeared. 
The hundred islanders lived aboard 
the ship throughout the winter, burn- 
ing her woodwork to keep themselves 
warm, cluttering her decks with filth, 
living in indescribable misery. They 
sold everything they could out of her 
to buy food—sails, boats, the binnacle, 
the standard compass, the running 
gear, even the belaying pins and the 
wrought iron lions from her catheads. 
Her figurehead, the helmeted and 
armored Roman warrior for whom 
she was named, was hacked off and 
sold to an antique dealer. But it took 
five men almost a week for the job; a 
Cape Horn sea could have done it 
with one swipe. What they could 
neither sell nor burn, they smashed. 
The ports were bashed in, the wheel 
torn from its hub, the saloon door 
wrenched from its hinges. 

The islanders were at last sent 
home at the expense of their govern- 
ment, with a good many more who 
had been brought across in the Cor- 
iolanus and had been rounded up. 

But they had all but done for 
Coriolanus. Everything was gone 
from her, save the sweetness of her 
lines. The sweep of her lovely bow 
and the grace of her counter still 
remain. A wreck aloft and a wreck 


below, she still sits lightly and clipper- 
like on the water, her iron hull still 
staunch and sound and the everlast- 





THE NATIVES WILL ROB YOU 


An Interesting Solution To The Well Known Suspicions Our Summer Visitors 
Have With Regard To The Butcher, Baker, and Candlestick Maker 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


Mr. Curtiss, novelist, and contributor to magazines has 
a background of foreign travel, newspaper experience, 
army training . ..as well as Yankee schooling 


HEN MARjorIE AND I 
\ ‘% bought our little 
<2) place in Fawcettville 
we had the illusions 
held by most people moving to the 
country. We expected to get our 
milk and eggs from some neighboring 
farmer. We thought that our work 
around the house would be done by 
a fresh-cheeked country girl and the 
outside chores by some quaint old 
character who would not only bring 
in the wood and weed the garden but 
would also furnish us with rare bits of 
rural philosophy. For the restoration 
of our Colonial cottage we intended 
to employ an honest back coun- 
try craftsman who would rub his 
hand lovingly over our panelwork 
and say, “Ah, there’s a beautiful bit 
of pine for you!” 

These illusions, unhappily, did not 
last long. In the first place we dis- 
covered that there were no more 
neighboring farmers. They had all 
sold their farms to people like us and 
moved into town. The fresh-cheeked 
girls of native stock were taking sec- 
retarial courses or running tea rooms. 
The honest craftsmen now drove mo- 
tor trucks and gave typewritten esti- 
mates, while as for the quaint old 
characters, they were all working for 
the W. P. A. 

To Marjorie, indeed, disillusion- 
ment came very quickly. Before we 
had even unpacked our trunks she 
drove to the village and came back 
with a heated expression. 

“You know,” she announced, as she 
piled packages and tins on the table, 








“they've really got the most amazing 
stores here. I could have bought 
caviar and anchovy if I had wanted 
them, but the prices seem frightful. I 
had to pay fifty-six cents a pound for 
steak, twenty-nine for coffee, and 
thirty-eight for butter.” 

“What do you pay in the city?” I 
asked. 

“Well,” confessed Marjorie, “steak 
is from fifty-four to sixty cents, but- 
ter is about thirty-seven, and I sup- 
pose that that coffee is a standard 
brand. Just the same—in the coun- 
try!” 

“The trouble is,” she continued, 
“that they think all city people are 
rich and they can soak us whafever 
they please. I’m going to ask Helen 
Stacey tonight and see what she pays.” 

She did, for we had not come to 
Fawcettville wholly on chance. Sev- 
eral of our friends already owned 
summer places in the township and 
that evening we went to a sort of wel- 
coming party. Personally my spirits 
went up immensely when I saw what 
the Staceys had done with a farm- 
house about like our own, but when 
we got home Marjorie was still cling- 
ing to the main issue. 

“I was right about those prices,” 
she announceed. “All the women 
there tonight told me that the natives 
will rob you. None of them ever 
think of trading in town and Helen 
told me about a splendid little store 
that she found over in Hammertown. 

“And I learned another thing,” she 
added. “They all say there’s no use 
trying to get any help here in Faw- 
cettville. The local girls don’t care 





ing seaworthiness of her gallant lines 
plain to a sailor’s eye. 

Sixty-eight days to Calcutta! Sixty 
years of service under five flags and 
five times as many owners; nobody 
knows how many times she has been 
around the Horn, how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles she has 
sailed. On her very last east-bound 
voyage she made her landfall at the 








Cape Verdes thirteen days out of New 
Bedford. Coriolanus, ex-Tiburon, ex- 
Eugenia Emelia, ex-Lina, ex-Corio- 
lanus, sixty years out from Clyde and 
still record-holder for the run from 
the Channel to the Hooghly, almost 
sole survivor of the golden age of sail, 
lies patiently at a rotting wharf to be 
towed away by a shipbreaker named 
Cohen. 
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about anything except high heels and 
lip rouge and going to the movies. 
But I met an awfully sensible man 
named Wilkins. He lives here the 
year round and knows all the ropes. 
He says he can easily get me a nice, 
comonsense girl from one of the near- 
by towns.” 

“Perhaps he'll also get me a chore 
boy,” I said, “and a good carpenter to 
rebuild the house for us.” 

“Oh yes, I spoke about that,” ex- 
claimed Marjorie, “and they all 
agreed that the local contractors too, 
will rob you. Sylvia Fletcher said 
that one of them charged her a hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars just for 
building a stone terrace.” 


On the following morning Marjorie 
drove to Hammertown, nine miles 
away. She had hardly gone before I 
heard a step on the piazza and found 
a tanned, pleasant-looking man in 
tweeds whom I vaguely remembered 
as the Mr. Wilkins of the evening 
before. 

“Hello,” he said. “Your good wife 
told me that you were having a little 
trouble in getting settled, so I 
dropped around to see whether I 
could be of any help.” 

“Well,” I replied, “my principal 
worry is to get this house in liveable 
shape before cold weather.” 

I showed him around, outlined 
our general plans, and he nodded 
approvingly. “Who are you going to 
get to do the work?” he asked. 

“As to that,” I suggested, “there 
seems to be a little difficulty, We 
are told that the local people are very 
expensive and not very capable.” 

Wilkins smiled. “Personally I have 
always employed local labor but I 
will admit that some of your friends 
do seem to have had unfortunate ex- 
periences. Suppose you let me put 
you in touch with several firms, in 
town and out, and you can make your 
own choice.” 

This sounded reasonable and dur- 
ing the next two months we saw a 
great deal of Wilkins. First he ap- 
peared with our general housemaid, a 
girl from Chilton Hills. I was rather 
surprised to find that she wore high 
heels and lip rouge, just like the 
Fawcettville girls, and Saturday night 
proved that she was not immune to 
the movies, but she was capable and 
good-natured and Marjorie was well 
satisfied. Next Wilkins found us a 
chore boy in Plains Village and then 
appeared a series of builders from 
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Fawcettville, Hammertown, and Chil- 
ton Hills, who examined our plans, 
took measurements, and submitted 
bids. All of the latter, somewhat to 
our disappointment, proved to be 
very much alike but on the insistance 
of Helen Stacey and Sylvia Fletcher 
we finally gave the contract to their 
favorite man from Hammertown and 
our building began. 

It was not, indeed, until autumn 
came and we were snugly settled that 
it began to occur to me that there was 
anything unusual in the situation. 
Unlike most of our friends we had 
not come to Fawcettville just for the 
summer. We intended to make it our 
permanent home, so when the Staceys, 
the Fletchers, and the others went 
back to the city we found ourselves 
making new acquaintances in nearby 
towns. One evening, when we were 
dining with some very agreeable peo- 
ple in Hammertown, our host re- 
marked: 

“They tell me you've done a fine 
job of restoration on that old house 
of yours. Who was the contractor?” 

“Your own man, Barston, from here 
in Hammertown,” I replied, thinking 
that his local pride would be touched. 
On the contrary his eyes opened in 
astonishment. 

“That crook?” he demanded. “Why 
in the world did you come clear to 
Hammertown when you've got the 
best builder in the country right in 
your own town? Whenever we Ham- 
mertown people want anything spe- 
cial we send for him.” 

It was a pertinent question and, as 
I revolved it in my mind, other and 
similar questions began to crop up. 
For instance, how could Fawcettville 
have such good and well-stocked stores 
when nobody in Faweettville ever 
shopped in them? If everybody in 
Fawcettville employed help from out 
of town how did Fawcettville people 
earn a living?” 

By this time I had learned that 
when I had a question on local af- 
fairs there was only one man to whom 
to put it and so, the next time that 
Wilkins dropped in, I sounded him, 
guardedly. 

“Tom,” I said, for we had long 
since arrived at the first name stage, 
“will you kindly tell me how a con- 
tractor from Hammertown can cart 
his men and supplies eighteen miles 
a day and build my house as cheaply 
as a man who is right here on the 
ground?” 

Wilkins laughed. “I wondered 
when that was going to dawn on you. 








I'll answer it if you'll answer a ques- 
tion for me. How can Marjorie drive 
to Hammertown every morning, at a 
cost of five to eight cents a mile, buy 
half a dozen chops and a head of let- 
tuce and still save money?” 

I flushed. “Well, of course, in sheer 
dollars and cents I don’t suppose she 
can. 

“And neither can the contractor,” 
said Wilkins. “In both cases you're 
paying the bill.” 

“Then you mean— — ?” I gasped, 
but Wilkins held up his hand. 

“Harry,” he said, “you’re a native 
now and I’m going to tell you some- 
thing. If, when I'm through, you 
want to kick me out of your house, go 
ahead and kick. But don’t blame me 
for it. Blame Helen Stacey and Syl- 
via Fletcher and the rest of your sum- 
mer friends. It was they who wished 
this situation on you—not the na- 
tives.” 

Wilkins paused, slowly filled his 
pipe, and then began. 


“Five years ago, when I came to 
this town, I found a very curious sit- 
uation. I had been a trade analyist 
in New York but had to move to the 
mountains for my health. I wasn’t 
much interested in sport and I still 
loved business so I found myself 
hanging around the local stores. I got 
to know all the Fawcettville business- 
men very well and found that they 
were worried because they were los- 
ing their local trade. There was a 
general feeling that the Fawcettville 
stores were both high-priced and be- 
hind the times and so the summer 
people were going over to Hammer- 
town or Chilton Hills to do their 
shopping. Purely out of curiosity I 
went to those places and found that 
while, on this article or that, there 
might occasionally be a few cents dif- 
ference, yet, month in and month out, 
the prices and quality were about the 
same. 

“But while I was doing this I noted 
a very amusing thing. Although 
Fawcettville people were going to 
Hammertown and Chilton Hills to 
shop, yet Chilton Hills and Hammer- 
town people were beginning to shop 
in Fawcettville. Also some Chilton 
Hills people were shopping in Ham- 
mertown and some Hammertown peo- 
ple in Chilton Hills. So then I knew 
that it was not a question of econom- 
ics but of human nature. 

“You see, in a town like this nine- 
tenths of the money is spent by wo- 






men. And a woman always believes 
that if she goes ten miles for a thing 
she will get it better and cheaper 
than on her own street. In New York 
she will trot all over Manhattan to 
buy one pair of stockings and up here 
she jumps into her car and tries three 
or four towns. Also every woman 
likes to think that she has discovered 
some special little store where she 
gets extra service. 

“Now I knew that it is better busi- 
ness to run with human nature than 
to try to buck it, so I called a meet- 
ing of the merchants of Fawcettville, 
Hammertown, and Chilton Hills. I 
showed them that each of them was 
gaining trade with one hand but los- 
ing it with the other and so they all 
agreed to play ball. They quietly 
formed a single corporation and 
threw all their stores into one chain.” 

“Then you mean to tell me,” I de- 
manded, “that all the stores in the 
three towns are owned by the same 
people?” 

“Absolutely. They don’t care where 
you spend your money if you like to 


ride. Each merchant gets a profit on 
all the business done in the three 
towns.” 

“And it works?” 

“Works!”” he exclaimed. “In the 


first year the whole volume of busi- 
ness for the territory jumped forty 
percent.” 

“How do you figure that out?” 

“Just stop and think,” said Wil- 
kins. “Consider your own case. When 
Marjorie wants a pound of butter and 
a box of matches from the local store 
she sends over and gets it. But when 
she has driven clear to Hammertown 
she says to herself, “Now that I am 
here I might as well get so-and-so and 
so-and-so and such-and-such.’ The 
result is that she comes home with 
half a carfull.” 

“I’m afraid she does,” I confessed, 
“but prices really are a little cheaper 
in Hammertown. I've seen that my- 
self.” 

“Yes, they are now,” admitted Wil- 
kins. “And so are prices here cheaper 
for Hammertown people. The chain 
sees to that.” 

“You mean that they mark down 
for out-of-town customers?” 

“No, they mark up for local cus- 
tomers. They want to keep them on 
the run.” 

“But how about the contractors,” I 
asked, “and the plumbers and masons 
and electricians?” 

“Just the same thing,” said Wilkins, 
“although in those trades the prob- 


lem is a little different. You see when 
a man is building a house or putting 
in a lighting system it isn’t so much 
a case of price as of efficiency. If the 
customer is talking of getting a local 
contractor somebody is sure to say, 
‘Oh, what do you want to get Bill 
Simmons for? He’s nothing but an 
ordinary carpenter.’ But when a man 
comes from ten miles away he auto- 
matically becomes an expert. So, 
knowing that they haven't much 
chance at the local jobs anyway, the 
Fawcettville contractors just put in a 
bid that won’t force the out of town 
people to lose money in meeting it. 
Then when there is a job in Ham- 
mertown or Chilton Hills the 
tractors there do the same thing for 
them.” 

“But don’t tell me,” I con- 
cluded, weakly, “that even our house- 


con- 


now 


maid and chore boy belongs to 
chains.” 
“No,” laughed Wilkins. “That is 


just a sort of good will enterprise that 
I run on my own hook. Wherever 
you live everybody always says that 
the local help is no good, so I just 
ship these boys and girls from one 
town to another.” 

I shook my head helplessly. ““Tom,” 
I announced, “you invited me to do 
it. I know I ought to kick you out. 
But I will admit that we did ask for 
it from the minute we entered town. 
Now must we go on paying tribute 
to your chains?” 

“No,” said Wilkins, “that’s why I 
told you. Remember that you're a 
native now and if you have any sense 
you will do what the rest of us natives 
do—just walk down to the local stores, 
say that you've decided to do your 
trading right here in Fawcettville and 
—well, from now on, I don’t think 
that you will have any trouble.” 





WILD APPLES 
By FRED LAPE 


One useless thing he never wished to 
‘¢ lea rT 

Was the wild apple thicket near the 
creek, 

Whose fruit, sharp to the tongue as 
vinegar, 

Flamed like a sunset on each pitted 
cheek. 


For fifty years he raised unpaying 
crops 

Of oats and buckwheat, and a crop of 
SOns 

Who left him for the mills and cloth- 
ing shops, 

Thinking they went to join the for- 
tunate ones. 


One winter two of them came home 
in debt 

And without work, and though the 
farm got rid 

Of hunger fear, the most they did 
was fret: 

“We won’t make money here, you 


never did.” 


Once while they walked along the 
creek, beneath 

The apple trees, one picked a wormy 
fruit 

And sucked the juice between decay- 
ing teeth, 

Grinding the spit-out pulp beneath 
his boot. 


“The fruit’s a little sharp,” he said, 
“but there’s 


A bit of sweet waits just behind the 
gall. 

That's what I like. 
hillside snares 

Me back to munch wild apples every 
fall.” 


That’s why this 



















































The parlor of the historical Daniel Wadsworth 
which has been carefully preserved and appe 








mansion in Center Harbor, N. H., 
y as it did nearly 100 years ago 
Aria Cutting Roberts 
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SOME ANSWERS TO THE “NICE CLEAN LITTLE TOWN” ARTICLE 


The Yankee offices have been flooded with correspondence, telephone calls, and interested 


visitors ever since this article appeared. 


Practically every responder has agreed that the condi- 


tions portrayed exist pretty generally throughout New England. We publish here answers 


from a remote hill village, from Boston, and from a small, typically Yankee, New England City; 


the first, under an assumed name; the second, signed; the third, anonymous 


IT DOESN'T SHOW 


A Challenge to New England Moral- 
ity and Social Habit 


By Prentice Lovet 


Mr. Lovel, a newspaper man and contrib- 


utor to monthly magazines, was born and 


brought up in Vermont. He has lived for 
many years in New York and abroad, return- 
ing to New England a few years ago, where 
his home. 


he now makes 


HE QUESTIONS RELATING to 
immorality in the coun- 





¢ ; 

(Ar try villages and small 
\ ) ; 
SZ) towns of New England, 


raised by the author of Nice Clean 
Little Town, are questions the aver- 
age New Englander will never ans- 
wer. They are about conditions the 
average New Englander will never 
even face never even admit exist! 

Well . . . what’s the answer? 

These conditions are no more com- 
mon in small towns than in cities, but 
in cities you don’t see them. . . is 
the answer given by some _ people. 
That answer is probably an evasive 
form of self-protection. The whole 
point is this; provincial New England- 
ers are the kind of people, through 
all history, who have thought every- 
thing and anything was all right just 
so long as it didn’t show 
long as the neighbors didn’t know it 
. . « just so long as it remained under 
cover! New Englanders have con- 
doned every kind of immorality and 
fall-from-grace on these grounds. I 
was surprised, when I first returned, 
that while the people got angry over 
a small matter like my wife smoking a 
cigarette on the front porch, they had 
always condoned at least three local 
couples living together for years and 
having children all without the bene- 
fit of clergy; the existence of families 
back in the hills where the parents 
and children were so deep in perver- 
sion that not one knew his relation 
to another; the imbeciles and the in- 
sane bearing children as fast as nature 
would allow, or the hopelessly poor, 
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large families having a baby every 
year. (Witness the bitter fight 
against the sterilization bills in the 
provincial legislatures.) 

I have no statistics to that 
these conditions are not the same, as 
a matter of percentages, in the city as 
in the country. But I can guess (as 
long as I label it a guess) that they 
are much worse in the country. Why? 
Close inbreeding and lack of public 
health services have lowered the mor- 
al and physical vitality of country 
folk. Country boys and girls mature 
earlier. They see the facts of repro- 
duction more openly about them in 
the barnyard and the fields. Further, 
the rural schools content themselves 
at bottom with teaching the three 
“R’s” and a little history and geog- 
raphy thrown in. Even though some 
superintendents (as in some parts of 
Vermont) try hard to get music and 
art teachers, the state will not appro- 
priate enough Provincial 
legislators are about ninety percent 
country folk; they do 
not know about, understand, nor have 
interest in social problems and if they 
did, would not voice them. Such leg- 
still think more are 
more important than better educa- 
tion. Vermont spends as much mon- 
ey to maintain prisons and insane asy- 
lums as it does for education. 

Country parents are glad when the 
kids are old enough so the school can 


pre ve 


money. 


small town or 


islators roads 


take them out from under foot and 
give the harrassed mother more time 
and space. Asa rule, country parents 
still look at higher education as rather 
useless for girls and a frill for boys. 
ideal 
If any outlander comes 


Physical prowess is more the 
than mental. 
in and attempts to organize move- 
ments to remedy 
rural folk look with animosity upon 
such a person because he or she is an 
outsider. 


social conditions, 


Of two people up for elec- 
tion, they will invariably vote to send 
to the legislature the one who has 
lived in town the longest, even though 
he or she have an I.Q. of thirty and 
no more ability to represent the town 
than an eight year old boy. I have 
seen college bred men turned down 


for the school committee in tavor ot 
men who hadn't a fourth grade edu- 
cation. 

But everybody knows all this. The 
point is what are the solutions? As I 
see it, the solution lies in two direc- 
tions. 

First, adult education and the cun- 
sumers’ co-operative movement. There 
are movements starting through New 
Hampshire and now in Vermont to 
make use of the much loved abilities 
and skills of New Englanders in the 
native crafts such as spinning, weav- 
ing, rug making, wood working, ham- 
mering iron, and such things which 
turn out worth while products that 
anyone can see are valuable and use- 
ful. If this movement is successful, 
country adults will learn how to 
loosen up, enjoy an interest beyond 
their own household, and have an 
outlet their emotions now exer 
cised on their children or in fighting 
in the church or town-meetings. The 
consumers’ co-operative will make it 
easy for them to see pocket-book proof 
of the immediate value of 
tion. 


for 


co-opera- 
Sound birth control advice and 
instruction is also a part of this pro- 
gram. 

Second, grade school education. 
Children, too, will be taught to enjoy 
craft work, along with their regular 
school work and also taught to make 
music and to make art. Immature 
and crude as the products may be at 
least such will be the result of their 
personal and true expression. 

Here lies the crux of the whole mat- 
ter if we can instill in the com 
missioners of education, the superin- 
tendents of districts, the teachers and 
the parents that the most important 
thing is to give children a chance to 
express themselves... to express 
what talent and aptitude they do 
have we shall have won the first 
battle. Now, say you, this is a big 
program it really begins in nor- 
mal school. True. What I am talk- 
ing about is a revolution. 

The revolution will consist of mak- 
ing the public schools, if they can be 
shorn of political and economic dom- 
ination, as good and as progressive as 
the private schools. Perhaps this can- 





not be done under the present polit- 
ical and economic set-up. But when 
and if it is done, the immoral and 
other abnormal conditions now pre- 
vailing will begin to disappear when 
children and those who teach them, 
parents and teachers alike, get the 
open spirit of fairness, wholesome- 
ness, liberal-mindedness and self ex- 
pression. 

Simple solution, say you. It’s been 
talked about for years. Yes, I know 
that. But let’s quit talking about it 
and do something. Let’s begin at the 
bottom by sending people to the legis- 
lature who have a mind, a heart and 
a social consciousness. Let’s begin 
there instead of in the middle. This 
can be done, but it will take courage 
and time. 


FROM THE SMALL 
NEW ENGLAND CITY 


ANONYMOUS 


My personal opinion on “Nice 
Clean Little Town” is that small com- 
munities need more social workers. 
Social service is neglected in these 
places. Workers should be here who 
are well trained in social service in 
large cities, and who understand small 
community problems as well. A great 
many girls would not turn in the 
wrong direction if someone took a 
personal interest in them, and their 
home problems. Many girls, out of 
employment, are unhappy today. 

Then, many youths do not have 
expression in the right direction. In 
olden days, there were club groups 
and church groups. Today with less 
activity in these lines, girls run to 
parks and dances, pick up anyone and 
run off on a joy ride in the country. 
In the olden days, girls in the country 
homes were taught not to run out on 
petting parties. Today, girls in coun- 
try homes get their instruction from 
sources beyond the control of their 
parents which, if they do not openly 
gild the attractions of vice certainly 
condone it . . . without showing the 
consequences. Stories end beautiful- 
ly. In real life these actions have 
tragic results. 

Parents, probably, can not reform 
that which comes into a town from 
the outside (though I see no good 
reason why every town is not in a 
position to have its own rigid board 
of censors at least for youths, 16 or 
under). There could be, however, 
more social expression for youth . . . 





such as organized music, club, and 
athletic group. The burden would 
seem to be up to the society women 
... to organize these groups, and take 
an interest in them, just as society 
women do in the larger cities. 


PUBLISH THEIR NAMES 


From A. J. Peet; Boston, Mass. 


A FEW years ago while investigat- 
ing, on behalf of a Governor’s com- 
mission, the financial condition of 
some of the counties of a Southern 
state, I visited a small court-house at 
a county seat, and noticed, nailed to a 
board outside the court house, a list 
of names of people who had not paid 
their taxes for the current year. I 
was informed that this simple method 
of publishing the names of defaulters 
had proved the most effective means 
of collecting over-due taxes. 

Some time later I had occasion to 
visit in the course of professional dut- 
ies, a consolidated county high school. 
The principal told me that he had 
taken a leaf out of the book of the 
county tax collector by adopting the 
same method for publicising the mor- 
al lapse of two of the pupils in his 
school. The boy and the girl were 
called before the assembled pupils in 
the school auditorium, and were pub- 
lically condemned as a menace to the 
school and to their companions. The 
principal assured me this was the first 
and last time he had ever had to deal 
with a case of this kind. 

Havelock Ellis, or Margaret Sanger 
might have other suggestions, predi- 
cated on the conclusion that “Nature 
must take its course,” and that “re- 
pression is dangerous.” They might 
argue that society’s responsibility ends 
by providing means which safe-guard 
the girl against premature mother- 
hood and protect her from the danger 
of contracting disease. But this hard- 
ly would satisfy American public 
opinion, even though there may be a 
few wealthy American hosts and 
hostesses who make such provision for 
the guests they entertain at week-end 
parties! 

Perhaps the most potent means of 
erradicating the evil, insofar as it is 
evident among school children, is hon- 
est-to-goodness, frank instruction on 
the subject, by refined and competent 
people in the public schools. Even the 
Puritans made no mystery of the sub- 
ject; it was discussed frankly, and 
often crudely. They certainly were 


not innocent of pornorgraphic allus- 








ions. But let a young man or woman 
violate the conventional code, and it 
went hardly with them. 

Ignorance is the greatest hinderance 
to moral education and establishing 
in the consciousness of young people 
a due sense of responsibility for their 
sex life. If children were taught that 
“The sins that ye do, two by two, ye 
shall pay for, one by one,” it would be 
much more difficult to get two to 
agree to illicit intercourse. What 
could be more pathetic than the state- 
ment made by a young girl who had 
been seduced by a high-school boy, 
that “she didn’t know that what he 
did was worse than a kiss, and thought 
that all boys did that when they loved 
a girl’? If parents fail in their duty 
to prepare their children for the ‘facts 
of life’ then surely it is the responsi- 
bility of our educational system to 
assume the responsibility. 

Then, of course, there is the obvi- 
ous corrective means in the form of 
organized Youth movements, such as 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Camp- 
Fire Girls and similar organizations. 
But in a small rural community 
where are the trained and competent 
people to organize and sustain such 
movements? 

At considerable self-sacrifice many 
men and women living in rural com- 
munities, are devoting time and ef- 
fort to provide worthwhile interests 
for boys and girls and older young 
folks. But the burden of financing 
such movements too often falls on the 
shoulders of those who cannot stand 
the strain, and who should not be 
required to find the necessary operat- 
ing cash and supervise and direct ac- 
tivities as well. 

Since as a nation we are still em- 
barked on an orgy of spending why 
shouldn’t we demand of the Federal 
government that it create another al- 
phabetical unit—the Y. D. A. (Youth 
Defence Administration)—and furnish 
to rural communities, Federal funds 
to organize and maintain accredited 
Youth movements? 

But to be really effective, it should 
be obligatory for every boy and girl 
to enlist in one or other of the organ- 
izations that exist, or may be created, 
to provide interesting, healthful and 
inspiring occupation. 

Those who are familiar with rural 
social life can understand only too 
well the ennui and aimlessness of pur- 
pose that sooner or later must result 
in following the path of least resist- 
ence, which, too often, means experi- 
mentation in sex functions. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS 
MAKING GOOD IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


No. 7 


Some Musicians 
and an Artist 





HE Boston SymMpPpHONy Or- 
chestra is the greatest 
artistic effort in New Eng- 
land. Prompted, backed, 
and fostered at first by that old Yan- 
kee, Major Higginson; it stands out 
now not only in New England but is 
one of the few really great orchestras 
of the world. At the time Major Hig- 
ginson started this orchestra, there 
were so few recognized musicians in 
this country that he looked to Europe 
for his talent, and the Boston blue 
bloods took it for granted that if they 
wanted to hear Bach or Beethoven de- 
cently played it would have to be by 
foreigners . . . The very fact of this 
great orchestra’s being in Boston has 
developed the American musician, 
and today, unbeknownst to most of 
us, over ten per cent of the musicians 
now playing in the orchestra are real 
New England Yankees: to wit,—M. 
Beale, M. Bryant, C. Deane, H. Grov- 
er, C. Pinfield, L. Rogers, K. V. 
Smith, A. Snow, C. Stockbridge, L. 
Stonestreet, R. Tapley, (being a par- 
tial list.) 

This was brought out recently by 
the exhibit of 109 portrait drawings 
of the various members of the orches- 
tra by the Yankee artist, Gerome 
Brush . . . first on exhibition at 
Stockbridge, Mass., during the musi- 
cal festival there and following that, 
at the Widener Library in Cambridge, 
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Portrait of Charles Deane, Viola, B. S. O. 
from “The Boston Symphony Orchestra of 
1936” by Gerome Brush, published by the 
B. S. O. Ine. 


Mass., during the Tricentennial Fest- 
ival. The exhibit is now at Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston. 

It is said in well informed art cir- 
cles that this exhibit represents the 
largest single collection of portraits by 
any one living man today. 

It is even more interesting to real- 
ize that while Mr. Brush was drawing 
these famous musicians he had the 
opportunity of talking to them... 
learning something of the lives of 
each so that his recent book, called 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra; of 
1936 contains not only the reproduc- 
tions of all these many drawings, but 
brief biographies of each musician as 
well. 

One of these drawings is repro- 
duced here through the courtesy of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 
the publishers of the book. 

The following are excerpts from 
some of the biographies of these Yan- 
kee musicians: (the words are Mr. 
Brush’s) 


L. Rocers: “Sir Oliver Lodge said 
the last thing a fish would think of 
Mr. Rogers like a fish in 
the deep, is the only musician in the 
Boston Symphony who toils day and 
night without ever making a sound; 
and the last thing he would think of 
is his remarkable ability to read mu- 
sic. He is the librarian...’ 


was water. 


A. Snow: “They had a melodeon in 
the front parlor. That is how he be- 
came an organist...” 


C. L. Deane: “As Americans go, we 
think of them as hard headed, tight 
fisted people, who think in terms of 
potatoes and fish and who tell about 
moose,—but like Scotland, Maine has 
given birth to the gentle, the thought- 
ful, and the artistic...” 


M. A. Beace: “New Englanders are 
scions of Puritanism, scorners of mu- 
sic. From time to time, there is the 
throw back, and when they throw 
them back,—they are among the finest 
artists in the world.” 


H. F. Grover: “He has no curiosity 
about the European point of view. 
His love is for his family, right in 
Boston. His passion is the viola. He 
still likes Indian pudding and ice 


cream.” 


Carv STocksrince: “... whose pro- 
genitor was one of a 1635 landing 
party is the son of a’cellist who played 
under Siv Georg Henschel, the first 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


Despite the grandeur of European 
training, with which these Yankees 
have been in competition, it is thrill- 
ing to realize that so many have risen 
from our own little white wooden 
towns, with nothing but their own na- 
tive initiative to back them. 
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BOOK TALK BY MAUDE W. SCHRADER 





Mrs. Schrader will speak over Station WFEA October 6, 11 A. M. 


John Dawn by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. (Macmillan $2.50). 


This author has had many honors 
heaped upon him this last year, in- 
cluding the award of the Pulitzer 
Poetry Prize. While I prefer to think 
of Mr. Coffin as a poet he has several 
novels to his credit, two of which 
sprang from the same source, but 
were developed along entirely differ- 
ent lines of thought. His father was 
a great inspiration to him, he has told 
me, and stimulated him to write two 
novels, Lost Paradise and Red Sky in 
the Morning, depicting strong con- 
trasts in fatherhood. As you read the 
opening chapter of this novel, John 
Dawn, you feel you are to have a tale 
of swashbuckling days, but as the 
story progresses you discover that 
every Dawn is a family man, although 
the sea calls to each succeeding gen- 
eration. It is an ambitious 
that he paints. As Anthony Adverse 
had his tiny statuette, so did the 
Dawns have their pewter cup marked 
with J. Dawn and the rising sun; 
much sentiment was attached to this 
battered amulet. As the author states, 
this is “a Yankee family, a Maine 
family, a good-looking one—every 
man-jack on all the Dawn ships was 
a native of Maine—independent, as 
Maine folks put it; ‘as a hog on ice’.” 
Although the four seas were sailed, 
it is a story of Maine from beginning 
to end and Mr. Coffin has brought a 
genuine knowledge and deep affec- 
tion for this state, whose pine trees 
made taller and more flawless masts 
than any England could grow. He 
has brought out the devotion of all 
Maine folks to each other. In Red 
Sky in the Morning, the descriptive 
passages were the high lights, in this 
book it is the characters themselves 
that shine brightly forth. 


canvas 


Modern Book Collecting for the 
Impecunious Amateur by Herbert 
Faulkner West (Little, Brown $1.75). 


Professor West has written this 
book for the person who can never 
hope for a Lewis Carroll first edition 


but who does want to start a library 
toward which he may look with pride. 
The table of contents is varied: 
American authors; English authors; 
books on the Great War; modern first 
Rowland Robinson of 
Vermont has been much talked about 
and has been mentioned often in this 
Mr. West suggests his 
works as an interesting problem for 


editions. 


magazine. 


the collector, most of his books being 
easy to find and yet others most diffi- 
cult. He is a writer in Yankee dialect, 
but also a fine writer of English. The 
“key books” in American literature 
are beyond the means of most collect- 
ors but he suggests a collection of one- 
book authors and gives you his list. 
The book is crammed with informa- 
tion. You feel the love of books in 
every line and you discover that Mr. 
West is collector “not for monetary 
gain, but for the sheer joy of reading 
and owning.” 


Martha’s Vineyard, Summer Resort, 
1835-1935 by Henry Beetle Hough. 
(Charles E. Tuttle, Company, Vt. 


$2.50). 


Last month Mr. Blaisdell informed 
us that Winnipesaukee was the first 
summer resort; now Mr. Hough tells 
us this is the first history of a sum- 
mer resort. Saratoga with its sulphur 
springs, and Newport with its fashion, 
drew visitors at an early date, but the 
early visitors to the Island were real 
discoverers, and to this day there is a 
special purpose or circumstance that 
takes a visitor there where they still 
find a wide variety of countryside. An 
irregular triangle and upon the ex- 
treme western end a series of majestic 
cliffs, with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, it received the perfect name, 
Gay Head. This part of the Island 
has always been inhabited by Indians, 
known for their thrift and friendli- 
ness. It is a book of solid fact and 
most informative. As the Camp Meet- 
ing proved to be the great incentive 
to the growth of the Island, there is 
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much space given to the history of its 
growth. “Reformation John” brought 
the institution to the Vineyard in 
1827. The promotion schemes, many 
of them successful, the articles writ- 
ten in the newspapers, the develop- 
ment of hotels, railroads and the col- 
orful visit of General Grant and his 
presidential party, all have space. Mr. 
Hough speaks but briefly of the pres- 
ent day summer resort. Golf, tennis, 
country clubs and the yacht clubs all 
offer recreation, but the basic attrac- 
tion remains the same as it was one 
hundred years ago. 


Cape Cod Ahoy! A travel book for 
the summer visitor by Arthur Wilson 
Tarbell. (Little, Brown, $2). 


From the June morning twenty 
years ago when Mr. Tarbell discov- 
ered Cape Cod until now he has heard 
the call which John Masefield ex- 
pressed; “I hunger for the sea’s edge, 
limits of the land, where the wide old 
Atlantic is surging on the sand.” Mr. 
Tarbell suggests fixing the history of 
Cape Cod to a paragraph of words 
beginning with C, as it will help 
amazingly to understand this little 
corner of the country. The words are 
caravels, corn, cachelots, cod, clipper- 
ships, cranberries, cottages and cars. 
The letter C is even descriptive of its 
very name. Many guide books have 
been written about Cape Cod but 
Dean Tarbell (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology), through his long asso- 
ciations, has caught that indescribable 
spirit which all native Cape Codders 
have. The author is continually 
thinking of the visitor’s comfort and 
explaining the things of distinct inter- 
est to the outsider, such as the little 
picket fences, the Cape Cod cottages, 
bayberry candles, pearls from fish 
scales, cranberry bogs. He advises his 
guests to re-read Thoreau’s famous 
tramp on the Cape and Beston’s “The 
Fo'castle.” Cape Cod Ahoy is a book 
of facts but it moves and breathes. 

Speaking of Cape Cod, publicity 
bureaus are always thinking up new 
methods to attract travellers and are 
constantly hoping that their steps will 
be turned toward the town or state 
they are representing. Several bro- 
chures have been brought to my atten- 
tion recently and are so artistic and 
worthwhile I want to share 
with you some time. 
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Hurricane, A Maine Coast Chron- 
icle, by Harold Vinal. (Stephen 
Daye Press, $2). 


The narrative poem is having a 
well-deserved vogue. While we wait 
for the great poetry of the century, we 
shall read with much enjoyment these 
poetic thoughts stirring within writers 
like Harold Vinal who brings a fresh 
draught of the past, a history told in 
musical form. 


Head Wind by Hawthorne Daniel. 
(Macmillan, $2). 


Bluefish Cove was once a fine little 
harbor on the Connecticut Coast and 
it was here that young Will Endicott 
had a thrilling adventure. The popu- 
lar historical story is where adventure 
is complicated and exciting. The 
heroic elements must be emphasized. 
Mr. Daniel, a writer of historical 
tales for boys and girls, knows this, 
and, in choosing pirates as some of 
his characters, makes this an exciting 
story for all ages. 











A World 
In Debt 


by Freeman Tilden 
(Funk &% Wagnalls, $2.50) 


If any one single impression were to 
be carried away from Mr. Tilden’s 
book, probably it would be this: there 
is no particular point or advantage in 
buying something for which you have 
to go in debt—no advantage to you, 
the lender, or your government. 

Which of course is a simple truth 
| known to everyone at heart——just as 1s 
that of the Golden Rule—and observed 
just about as religiously 

That this book is particularly val- 
uable at this time—a refreshing treat- 
ment of a practically untreated theme 








—should not prevent you from read- 
ing it. Even if you are just a plain 
human being like the rest of us doing 
your best to get along in a world 
which seems to be growing more 
cockeyed every day, you will enjoy 
Freeman Tilden’s sane, scholarly ap 
proach to a problem of vast import- 
ance. You will chuckle at a number 
of his humorous conclusions. 

Don't miss these paragraphs: Page 
6, paragraph one, 27, two; 31, one; 
35, one; 43, one; 45, one; 49, last; 
51, one; 53, next to last; 66, last: 
83, first: 85, middle: 94, first; 100, 
foot-note; 115, middle; 129, second; 
131, first; 188, first; 193, first; 204, 
middle; 230, italic; 266, first; 283, 
first; 294, second; 322, third; and 
343, middle. 








(A World in Debt was reviewed in 
Mrs. Schrader’s absence, by a Staff 


Writer). 
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We Dance Elsewhere 


Previous to our going about last 
month to other country dances, we 
had a sneaking feeling that if the 
quadrilles and contras were going to 
live on and on, much would depend 
on the “summer people’—the ones 
who are always alert to rescue a fine 
old handicraft threatened by the ma- 
chine age. But now everything has 
changed for us. We are quite sure 
that country dancing won't need a 
forced draft for generations to come. 
Definitely it is still a part of the life. 

You should have popped in with 
us on Grange 518 in Ascutneyville, 
Vermont. The minute you parked 
your car alongside the other Fords 
and Chevvies and heard the full-bod- 
ied music coming through the open 
windows, you would have suspected 
that here was no “revival”, no carry- 
ing on of a tradition in noble self- 
consciousness. When you paid your 
quarter to the big red-headed chap 
and walked onto the floor, you would 
have known for sure. 

The hall was well filled, and every- 
one was dancing. Who could have 
helped it—the orchestraa would have 
made a paralytic get up and turn a 
cart-wheel. Every dancer was under 
thirty, it seemed, and, we venture to 
guess, had never seen a city bigger 
than Rutland. The orchestra was 
young, too, with the exception of one 
chap who looked fortyish, a music 
teacher in the Springfield, Vermont, 
high school. It was a four piece or- 
chestra, although the variety and 
volume made it sound like eight. 
There was a drummer who laid a per- 
fect foundation for the others, a fid- 
dler who also handled a saxophone 
and clarinet with skill, the music 
teacher who showed his versatility by 
switching from the banjo to the silver 
flute and piccolo, and Sidney Young, 
for whom the orchestra is named (and 
rightly), who managed an accordeon 
so well that even Major Bowes would 
have said “All right, all right”. 

The caller, one Dennis Allen, was 
as good in his way as the orchestra. 
A big chap built on the lines of a 


P. W. A. project, just twenty-four 
years old, he has a roar much like the 
noise that ice gives out when the tem- 
perature is falling fast. He has plenty 
of personality and a gift for holding 
things together. And beside all this, 
he sings his calls. 

The dancers—all young, as we have 
said—were what might be called a 
“mixed” group. From what we could 
gather, there seemed to be a good rep- 
resentation of Poles, Irish, Finns, and 
Cannucks, as well as Yankees. We 
thought the hall was well filled, but 
Allen told us that most everybody was 
at the Hartland Fair where they ex- 
pected to win a_bee-you-tiful new 
sedan with their door ticket. “You 
should come back next Friday.” 

Such dancing! You didn’t have to 
be very bright to know that these 
people had to dance—that they need- 
ed to dance. The rhythm and orig- 
inality of step came solely from that 
need. ‘There was no feeling of “oh 
hell, here it is Friday night; we've got 
to go to the dance again”. Here there 
appeared to be no need for drinking, 
which is something quite out of the 
ordinary these days. 

Every third dance was a country 
dance, but there was something about 
even the fox trots that reminded us of 
a quadrille or contra. For instance, 
there was the little French Canadian 
chap who showed us a thing or two 
in the whirling line. We had com- 
plimented him on his ability to whirl, 


and then he told us that that was | 
nothing—we should have seen him at | 


Croyden, at the square dance contest 
last month! Whirl? Whew. 











He | 





whirled his woman 14 minutes, 40 
revolutions to the minute! Got a prize 
too. Just to prove it, he grabbed the 
girl in the red blouse, and, to the tune 
of a fox trot just out, he spun her in 
that country dance half-step whirl all 
around the hall! Not once, but three 
times! As they progressed in this 
amazing performance, we felt as if we 
were watching a human illustration 
of the workings of the solar system. 
Although we did a Hull’s Victory 
(slightly different in one call) and a 
Soldier’s Joy, most of the country 
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dances were quadrilles. The one that 
got us was the Doodar, something we 
always wanted to see in the flesh. It 
went (something) like this: 


DOODAR 


(To the tune of De Camptown Races) 


The head lady turn the right hand gent 
Once around, once around, 
Back to your honey and left hand round 
Oh doodar day. 
The lady in the 
around, 
The old red hen, the old red hen, 
The hen flies out and the crow hops in 
Join your hands and around again 
With your right foot up and your left foot 
down 
Keep with the music and shake ’er down. 
Right and left your corners all 
And don’t forget the other way 
All balance your corners and mind what | 
say 
Swing your honey all way round, and 
promenade the same. 


center and seven hands 


The other encouraging notes in our 
last month’s goings around were the 
square dance contests we went to—one 
in Concord, N. H. and one in Dur- 
ham, N. H. Both had some fine 
exhibit pieces and generally good 
dancing. Many of the dancers were 
young; some danced in the same set 
with their mothers and fathers and 
great aunts and uncles. 

One particular “set-piece”, which 
was the best thing we'd ever seen donc 
to music, was the Combination Dance 
under the direction of Mr. Ernest 
Downs, one of the last of the old time 
dancing masters. This dance is Mr. 
Downs’ own concoction and is too 
puzzling to learn in print. We would 
suggest to anyone who wants to know 
more about it, play by play, that he 
write to Mr. Downs in Webster, N. H. 
Suffice it to say that this intricate 
affair combines Hull’s Victory and 
Old Zip Coon. 

The first two couples start the 
dance by doing Old Zip, the third 
and fourth, Hull’s Victory, and the 
fifth and sixth, Old Zip. All are 
dancing at the same time. They 
change steps every other time, doing 
first one, then the other. To end the 
dance everybody does a few steps of a 
glide waltz. 

This dance, like most real estate, 
should be seen to be appreciated. We 
have seen this Webster group perform 
the number twice, and on neither 
occasion did they need a prompter. If 
Mr. Downs was giving them signals, 
they were imperceptible. After see- 
ing them dance Chorus Jig, also with- 
out a caller, we rather believe that 
they were on their own. The six cou- 
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ples who make up this group are Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Colby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerson Hoar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gaylord Emery, Mr. Frank Keaton, 
Mrs. Genevieve Bowers, Mr. Sher- 
man Stevens, Mrs. Catherine Phelps, 
Mr. Ned Bowers, Mrs. Thea Stone. 

Obviously, a great deal of credit 
should go to Mr. Downs. A _ very 
genial man, his weather beaten face 
wrinkles into a smile at the mention 
of old time dances. They are his life. 
He does not know one note of music 
from another and plays no musical 
instrument by ear, yet he has a strong 
sense of rhythm and a great gift ol 
teaching. 

Here are a few tips from Mr. Downs 
to “dress up” any contra dance. 
Whenever the call down the outside 
is given, the gentleman should turn 
to his left and the lady to her right. 
Up the outside, the lady should turn 
to her right, the gentleman to his left. 
If two or more sets are dancing when 
the above calls are given, the man 
from one set should go down the out- 
side with the head lady in the set 
behind him. When dancing Hull's 
Victory with two or more sets parallel 
to each other, and the call is balance 
four in line, the dancers should join 
hands across the sets. Thus, while each 
set is doing a four in line by all join- 
ing hands, it is really an eight in line. 

Next month we hope to be able to 
give you more reports on dances else- 
where in New England. 


D&o 
Tue Joy or A Book 


There is an old Harvard story of a 
rather indifferent scholar who invar- 
iably took from the Library each fall 
a huge folio and did not return it 
until the next spring. At last he was 
asked point blank why he did so. 
“Well,” said he, “I simply stand it 
before the hearth each evening, partly 
as a screen, and partly for the com- 
fortable way it warms my _ bed, 
rammed up and down, at the end of 
the evening.” 


Contributed by Ellen Chase, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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People everywhere are talking about New Eng- 
land in the winter. For every winter sport 

skiing, skating, snow shoeing, coasting, Or just 
playing in the snow—New England is richly 
equipped. She is richly equipped, too, in com 
fortable accommodations. By special train or 
over good roads kept clear of snow, throngs will 
soon be flocking to the winter resort sections 


Whether or not you can get away now, send for 
a year-round vacation booklet. You will enjoy 
— ahead. And you can discuss with your 
amily the exciting possibilities of buying or 
renting vacation property in New England 
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whatever season you plan to come to New 
England, write today for the beautifully 
illustrated year-round booklet. Enjoy the 
thrill of planning ahead. Clip the coupon 
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The Mind 
Behind 
The Goods 


Did you read that Gillette razor 
advertisement written by Walter B. Pit- 


kin, the famous author and lecturer, 
headed ‘“‘Shaving With a Piece of 
Mind’’? 


One paragraph is reprinted here: 

“Before you buy anything, study 
well the Mind Behind the Goods. If it 
is a dishonest Mind, the goods will 
probably be dishonest. If it is a dull 
Mind, the razor blade will be dull. If 
it is an ill-tempered Mind, the steel in 
the blade will go soft on you. But if it 
is a keen Mind that is determined to 
master every fact and to apply fact to 
factory, regardless of cost, then buy its 
product, even if it costs double the price 
of Half Wit Goods.” 


That supports what we have been ar- 
guing for years. Publications edited by 
us are not designed primarily to adver- 
tise the products of clients. They are 
designed to make known his character. 
That is what really matters. 


Character is the resultant of the com- 
bined positive qualities possessed by a 
person — his honesty, wisdom, cleanli- 
ness, wholesomeness, loyalty, love, faith- 
fulness, idealism. All that he is goes 
into his product and service. By learn- 
ing a man’s character, you learn what 
product his factory turns out. 


Price then becomes of secondary im- 
portance. You know that a product or 
service sold by a man of high character 
is worth a higher price than the prod- 
uct or service of a man whose standards 
and ideals are low. 


A properly-edited TD publication, 
sent out month after month and year 
after year, interprets to customers and 
prospects the real character of the domin- 
ating executive of the house that pub- 
lishes it. 


That is why our publications help to 
make sales. They make the work of 
salesmen easier. They hold old custom- 
ers. They gradually win new custom- 
ers. They prove most profitable in also 
paying big dividends in dollars as well 
as in satisfactions that cannot be set 
down by a bookkeeper. 


Ask for our representative to call with 
service and cost details and talk it over 


THOMAS DREIER 


Melvin Village, 
New Hampshire 


Boston Office: 
289 Congress Street 











Margaret and Fd are married-—in 


“As the 





Earth Turns” at So. Berwick 


Last Summer’s Plays 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13] 


the only summer producer to devote 
his time exclusively to musicals. This 
year the offerings were The Vagabond 
King, Wildflower, Chimes of Nor- 
mandy, one opera, Madame Butter- 
fly, and the rollicking Pirates of Pen- 
zance. 

The Group Theatre settled down at 
the Pine Brook club in Nichols and 
it is too soon to tell whether any of the 
three new plays they experimented 
with will prove another Men in 
White. The plays were Enchanted 
Maze by Paul Green, Marching Song 
by John Howard Lawson, and The 
Silent Partner by Clifford Odets. Men 
In White was just such an unknown 
quantity when the Group Theatre 
first made for the woods, and from 
past experience we have learned to 
expect almost any great thing from 
Cheryl Crawford and her actors once 
they have come out of retirement. 

With an exception of Vermont, 
and Rhode Island with its Newport 
Casino and The Theatre by the Sea 
at Matunuck, the latter of which is 
managed by T. Edward Hambleton, 
Maine has as few summer theatres as 
any of the New England states. There 
are only three but they rate as high as 
any, and higher by far than most. 
Walter Hartwig at Ogunquit this year 
chose a brilliant selection of plays 
with some of the biggest names in 
show business. The schedule an- 
nounced at the beginning of the year 
was held to religiously, and Margaret 
Anglin, Frances Starr, Margalo Gill- 
more, Ruth Gordon, and once more 
Florence Reed, are five out of eight- 
een or twenty celebrities to perform 
in this typical holiday setting. 


Lakewood at Skowhegan, the great- 
grandfather of all such places of 
amusement, and, in the opinion of 
the writer, one of the most intriguing, 
added still another successful year to 
its history. Of course there have been 
any number of stars. There always 
are at Lakewood. If they aren’t play- 
ing in the company, they may be hid- 
ing out somewhere in the woods. To 
call Lakewood “Broadway in New 
England” is stretching no point what- 
ever. Five of the offerings were Pulit- 
zer Prize plays and the engagement 
of Icebound marked the biggest week 
Lakewood has had in its thirty-six 
honorable years. Helen Lynd ap- 
peared in Little Jessie James, the first 
musical. 

Distinguished guests to visit Skow- 
hegan were Lillian Gish, Anna Roose- 
velt Dall Boettiger and her husband 
John Boettiger, William A. Brady, 
and Peter Cornell, father of the dis- 
tinguished Katherine. 

New Hampshire, with its eight or 
nine companies, increased in stature 
as summer theatre territory, due large- 
ly to the tremendous increase in tour- 
ist business. Maria Ouspenskaya, 
probably the greatest actress alive to- 
day, took a turn with Edith Stearns at 
the helm of the Peterborough Players 
and the productions were considerably 
more ambitious than any that have 
been attempted heretofore. Of these 
might be cited Noah, which, while 
not an important drama, was so beau- 
tifully staged and acted that it will be 
remembered by those who saw it. The 
Forty-Niners were again at White- 
field; the Farragut Players at Rye 
Beach; Josephine Holmes and the 
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New London Players at New London; 
Herbert Gellendre in his second sea- 
son at Keene; and the Barnstormers 
(dreaming now of a showboat on Win- 
nepesaukee) at Tamworth. As pre- 
viously mentioned Frank McCoy came 
and was temporarily conquered at 
Concord. And the New England 
Repertory company arrived at Maple- 
wood, gave a reception to Julia Lydig 
Hoyt who would appear in the first 
bill, and showed by their professional 
get-down-to-business manner that they 
are likely to be at Maplewood for 
some time to come. 

Some of us also said a year ago that 
there were now too many summer 
theatres and the novelty would wear 
off in stiff competition. Certainly 
1936 proved that such is not the case. 
People want living theatre more than 
ever. The average capacity of sum- 
mer theatres is not over three or four 
hundred. On the basis of 40 play- 
houses with a week of performances, 
there is an available seating capacity 
of at least 80,000 persons. And that 
is relatively small in comparison to 
the mass of summer visitors and local 
residents who have long since tired of 
a steady diet of machine-made enter- 
tainment. <A _ far-sighted manager, 
willing to work and work hard, and 
ready to tour New England this win- 
ter with good actors and good plays, 
could make a living. It would be no 
bed of roses but the audience is there. 

The watchful observer will have 
noted this year that frequently full 
houses were made up to some extent 
of boys and girls who have begun 
their theatre-going long after what 
was once said to be the death of 
drama, and of flesh-and-blood actors 
before footlights. ‘They were there 
becasue they had discovered some- 


thing, and of all things, they believed 
it something “new”. 
Two young ladies in the glory of 








their hrst permanent wave were tit- 
tering over the squander of a dollar 
or so as they took their first orchestra 
seats. 

“Aren't we the limit, Daisy?” gig- 
gled one as she gave a hitch to her 
beret. “I suppose we should have 
saved our money for a night club or 
something.” 

“I should say not,” replied Daisy. 
“The summer play’s the thing.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Not included 
in the above review is Gladys Hasty 
Carroll’s adaptation and direction of 
her novel “As The Earth Turns.” It 
would hardly be considered under the 
summer theatre head. Mrs. Carroll 
herself would not have had it so, any 
more than she considered it even a 
folk play. It was rather the audience 
“coming over and spending the after- 
noon with the Shaws, you and me lis- 
tening in on a bit of real farm life.” 
And it was just that, even to the 
squawking of a young baby behind us, 
and the pleasure of listening to Oscar 
Hooper, a member of the cast, seated 
near us in the audience, talking in an 
undertone to his friends, telling them 
how all the cast had originated right 
there in South Berwick, even though 
some of them were on vacations now 
from Boston; and how Gladys Hasty 
Carroll, no matter how well known 
and famous she had become, was still 
one of her own people, one of the 
Hastys. 

And those remarks of Oscar Hooper 

struck the very note which we con- 
sider makes Mrs. Carroll's productions 
outstanding. 
They are the sort of drama, if you 
will, which is indigenous to New Eng- 
land ...natural drama. They make 
the setting for an art which is real, 
for a reality which is art. 
























































The Cast 
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in Gladys Hasty Carroll's “As The Earth Turns” 
August 20, 21, and 22 












at So. Berwick, Maine— 
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NOTICE 
OF 


CHANGE 
OF RATE 


To YANKEE 


Subscribers: 


As of September first, the an- 
nual subscription rate was reduced 
from $2.50 per year to $2.00 per 
year. Owing to this change in 
rate we have extended subscrip- 
tions which expired in September, 
1936 through January, 1937 by 
one issue; in February, 1937 
through June, 1937, two issues; 
and in July and August, 1937, 
three issues ... where the full 
rate of $2.50 has been paid. 
Short term subscriptions expiring 
in September received one extra 
issue; in October one extra issue. 

As we are doing considerable mail- 
ing this fall in order to obtain new sub- 
scribers, there are bound to be some 
duplications among the lists we are us- 
ing. Please bear with us, therefore, and 
if you are solicited, when you are al- 
ready subscribing, pass the solicitation 
on to a friend. 


Our established 


rates are now: 


25c a copy 
at all stands 


$1.00 for six months 
$2.00 by the year 


YAN KEE, Inc. 


Dublin, N. H. 














Real Diary of a Real Girl 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20] 


where. Honest to Jehosephat I never 
expected to see this day.” 

Mother made her needles click the 
way an old maid does at a social when 
some good looking man comes and 
sits near her—a sort of challenging 
sound. 

The needles continued to click, the 
parson cleared his throat. I sewed as 
fast as I could and take good stitches. 
The tall clock struck five. No one 
spoke. Prince gave a yawn and 
stretched. Father stuck his toe 
against Prince’s side and said: 

“When you pray, old fellow, just 
thank the lead of God’s dog team 


| that you are a dog and not a man. 


Dogs never have to have the humilia- 
tion of coming in unexpectedly and 
hearing from the lips of their minister 
that their wives have forgotten the 
words they spoke at God's altar. 
Those solemn words “To love, honor 
and obey.’ Worse things than being 
a dumb beast. I can tell you, old 
fellow.” 

The parson looked at Mother, then 
said, “Mrs. Ross, it is for you to ex- 
plain. I think our dear brother has 
misinterpreted my prayer.” 

Mother slowly wound the ball of 
yarn neatly, then she put the needles 
into the ball as neatly as possible, and 
placing her work on the table rose 
and said, “Nineteen years come 
Thanksgiving I have been Levi Ross’ 
wife, and if he doesn’t know me by 
now and is fool enough to let the min- 
ister’s praying excite him he had bet- 
ter learn that preachers use a good 
many figures of speech. As for me I 
am going now to cut the ham for 
supper. Rhoda chops it.” 

Father had a lot of wrinkles around 
his eyes as he said, “Come, come, 
Mary, an honest confession is good for 
the soul. Was it that sewing-machine 
agent or the clerk in the drug store 
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over to Bellmont? I don’t expect it 
was any farmer fellow. Clerks don’t 
have to have any one tell them to 
put on clean collars and comb their 
hair and that agent didn’t have any 
mud on his boots.” 

‘Mother stood up straight and stiff 
like Father does on election day when 
he is running for representative, and 
she said, “Over a year ago I decided 
to have a hall carpet, and I have 
earned and saved $19.27, which is in 
an old tin box in the corn chamber.” 

Father said in a pious voice like he 
was a parson too, “Mary, Mary I never 
knew how much a few yards of carpet 
meant to you. As I came through the 
dining room I heard you telling Mr. 
Winslow all about the money. To- 
morrow we will go to town and you 
may choose a new carpet. Just take 
the money you have for a few extra 
things you may think of. Let me 
buy the carpet. Figures of speech in- 
deed! Ministers are just educated 
men trained to pray for the sick and 
sinful. What is more natural than 
that they get a bit befogged now and 
then and make a few mistakes like 
making out right to be wrong?” 

Turning to Mr. Winslow father 
said: “Parson, I am glad all this hap- 
pened. I wondered why Mary was 
drying so many apples. Yes, I ought 
to be ashamed that I who own one of 
the best farms in the county, treated 
my wife that way about a carpet. 
Only think, I might never have 
known all this if you had not stopped 
by to pray. Reckon prayer is like 
that. Always does somebody some 
good though it gets figures of speech 
and a lot more in it.” 

The old parson stood a moment 
and just looked at Father who seemed 
to read his mind. The two men shook 
hands rather solemnly, somewhat as 
folks do while waiting to hear a will 
read. 

Father said, “Let me know any time 
you need a bit of extra money, and 
when we get that carpet I want you 
to be the first to step on it. We'll have 
you all over to dinner.” 

“Levi, I almost believe you are a 
bit sentimental”, said Mother as the 
door closed. 
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CRACKER BARREL CONTEST 


Three prizes were offered for the best letter on “How to 
Create a Better Understanding Between City and 
Country Yankees”’ 


First Prize 


No. Westchester, Conn., 
August 13, 1936. 
Editor, The Yankee, 
Dublin, N. H. 
Dear Sir: 

Some days ago a neighbor of mine 
loaned me the July number of the 
YANKEE. My attention was drawn to 
the Cracker Barrel Prize Contest, be- 
cause I have long been interested in 
the subject under discussion: How to 
create a better understanding between 
country and city Yankees. 

Before any practical means are de- 
veloped toward this end, I believe 
that we must have a far better under- 
standing between the two groups. 
And I believe, further, that the initia- 
tive toward this understanding must 
come largely from the city group. As 
a clergyman, living and working in a 
rural community, and understanding 
and liking rural folks, I am profound- 
ly disturbed by the attitudes fre- 
quently taken by city folks toward 
country folks. The city folks come 
out into the country for their holi- 
days. They form cliques, or summer 
colonies, and deliberately separate 
themselves from their country neigh- 
bors. They patronize the rural folks 
and often fail utterly to understand 
them. If they are novelists, they 
write of the country folks almost as if 
they were animals instead of real 
human beings. If they are artists, 
they sometimes caricature the rural 
folks with a complete lack of sympa- 
thy. They feel that there is some- 
thing brutish about the toil of rural 
folks, and they deplore their lack of 
culture and refinement. There is 
something brutish about hard toil in 
the fields and woods. The writer has 
had his own experience of it. He 
knows how a man feels after ten hours 
work in the hay field or in the woods. 
He knows full well that after such 
exhausting toil, a man has no taste for 
literature, art or refined conversation. 
But he also knows that exhausting 
toil is necessary in order that we all, 
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city folks included, may eat, and he 
has come to respect that toil, and the 
limitations which it inevitably brings. 
He would even go so far as to recom- 
mend to every city dweller a short 
period of such toil upon some farm, 
that he may know, at first hand, the 
very lives of the rural folks. He also 
believes that country folks are real 
people, less artificial usually than city 
folks,—real people, who read, think, 
talk and have good taste with a quiet 
dignity which befits their familiarity 
with Nature. 

If we are to have a better under- 
standing between city and country 
dwellers, we must have a new attitude 
on the part of each group toward the 
other. City dwellers must try to meet 
country folks on terms of equality, 
must regard them as real, genuine 
human beings, must try to understand 
their life and work, and the condi- 
tions under which they live, must treat 
them, in short, not as objects of pity, 
scorn, or ridicule, but as _ brother 
men, playing their part in a complex 
society, a part vital to the very life of 
us all. 

As an example of the right attitude 
on the part of city folks towards coun- 
try folks, I would cite a book, The 
White Hills, by Prof. Cornelius 
Weygandt, of the Department of 
English, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Weygandt, for many 
years now, has been coming out 
each summer into the little coun- 
try town of Sandwich, N. H. In 
so doing, he has entered into the 
life of the rural community to 
an extraordinary degree. He con- 
siders the rural folks his friends and 
neighbors. He finds in them a quiet 
dignity. He does not overlook their 
delightful whims and _ peculiarities. 
They make this book charming. But 
all along, as one reads this fascinat- 
ing book, one feels his innate sym- 
pathy with country folks. I would 
recommend the book whole heartedly 
to all those city dwellers who desire a 
better attitude toward country peo- 
ple. Cultivate that attitude, and you, 








city dwellers, will be on 
toward the desired end. 

In my experience, I have found 
that country folks generally respect 
city folks if they are deserving of it. 
If city folks come out into the coun- 
try and live quietly and decently they 
are highly regarded by the people of 
the country side. If, on the other 
hand, they shock the natives by their 
crass and loud behaviour, by their 
breaking of commandments and dis- 
regarding of conventions, they speed- 
ily lose whatever chance they might 
have had of winning the respect of 
those about them. 

As a clergyman interested in the en- 
richment of rural life, I have long 
been active in bringing true culture 
to the people of the countryside. I 
have cooperated with other rural lead- 
ers in bringing better music, better 
drama, better reading standards, bet- 
ter lectures, and more culture in gen- 
eral, to the people in the country. 
This movement in itself is bound to 
lead to a better understanding be- 
tween city and country dwellers. 

But most important is a definite 
attempt on the part of each group to 
understand the other better. A mag- 
azine like the YANKEE fosters such an 
attempt by its whole program. For 
example: the article entitled “The 
Return” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
in the July number, is bound to help 
city folks to a realization of the fun- 
damental humanity of country folks. 
And the poems and short stories in 
themselves are bound to help country 
dwellers to a better appreciation of 
the culture which bulks so large in 
the life of “the summer colony.” 

As the true understanding deepens, 
there are many practical measures 
which may be taken: old fashioned 
square dances, getting summer people 
to give poetry readings or coach plays, 
to take leading parts in community 
activities. But before these practical 
moves can be made, the ground must 
be prepared by a better understand- 
ing. It is up to those who have the 
interests of the rural community at 
heart, whether -city or country folks, 
to put their entire energy to this task. 

Yours truly, 
A. WALLACE CANNEY 
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Second Prize 


Really, do you think there should 
have to be a created understanding? 
Why shouldn’t Yankees, wher- 
ever they live, understand each other? 

It reminds me of old schoolmates or 
friends, who have been separated for 
a short time, and because of this, they 
are obliged to get acquainted all over 
again when they meet. There is some- 
thing wrong, in one person’s opinion. 

Different environments, different 
living conditions, and association 
with a different kind of folks, may 
account for all of this strangeness, but 
why? 

So long as this seems to be a recog- 
nized fact, it is only necessary to take 


the bull by the horns and _ start 
right in. 
There can be no_ understanding 


between people unless they have an 
interest in each other. In order to 
create that interest, there must be a 
bond to draw them together. It may 
be their profession, hobby, or possibly 
it is brought about through some mu- 
tual acquaintance. However, an in- 
terest there must be. 

It is strange how much in common 
city and country people have, if they 
would only allow themselves to see it 
and take advantage of it, for there is 
an advantage. 

The former attitude of many city 
folks, that those of us who lived next 
to the beauties of nature and were 
unfamiliar with cosmopolitan modes 
of living were inferior, has, thank 
goodness, faded almost entirely away. 

Either one can learn much from 
the other, and it is common sense to 
do so. 

If a Yankee farmer were to invite a 
city woman, dressed in white, to go 
out into ploughed fields where she 
would, of necessity, become soiled and 
disgusted, he would not be very 
shrewd or keen. ‘The better way 
would be to find out exactly why she 
came to the country and just where 
her interest lies. Then taking this as 
a foundation, she will soon allow her- 
self to be toted around to the places 
with which she wishes to become 
familiar, and thereby become accli- 
mated. 

The country Yankees are on their 
own soil in New England, and 
because of this, who could be so well 
fitted to show and explain to city 
Yankees the lands and customs of 
their forefathers? It is not compul- 
sory nor necessary to go to the cities 





to make an adjustment between the 
two. I still think that there should 
be none to make. 

Let the visitors feel your natural 
friendliness at once, and as hospitality 
and being cordial to those “within 
our gates” are two of the best traits of 
a country Yankee, they will produce 
kindly feeling and _ understanding 
that will break down any barrier, if 
one exists. 

It is the lack of knowledge of each 
other that causes misunderstandings 
between individuals and families. 
How true it is that if we knew our 
neighbor better, we would have less 
cause for complaint. 

This knowledge, when simmered 
down to plain Yankee folks, can come 
about only through a better and 
more thorough acquaintance and a 
deeper comprehension of each other's 
lives. 

The city Yankee, who comes to 
New England, had ancestors born 
and raised in the old house on some 
sidehill farm. Who isn’t interested in 
the region where his forefathers lived? 
Who would not be anxious to learn 
about the things that his grandfather 
did and all of the old customs and 
traits? 

The spinning wheel, the worsted- 
worked mottoes, and the handmade 
samplers that were great-great grand- 
mother’s pride, are all of importance 
to the present day Yankee. 

And who can tell about them so 
interestingly as the ones who have 
always remained upon the ground 
where they were originally made and 
used and who have often heard the 
stories that have been handed down 
about them from generation to gen- 
eration? 

The circulated assertion 
Yankees are curious is true. 
add, who is not? 

This curiosity has continued and 
never been overcome either in city or 
country. If you think it has, just try 
to approach a Yankee door with noisy 
footsteps, and see if you can do so 
without drawing from one to three 
heads to each window. The next 
move will be to open the door, if it is 
not already open, and inquire what 
you want. 

Such an inborn trait is not exterm- 
inated by moving to a strange land. 
It sticks the same as a small child 
clings to its mother, and the relation- 
ship crops out just as plainly. What 
is more natural, then, than that this 
curiosity should bring about a better 


that all 
I might 


understanding between people of the 
same race? 

It is also noticeable that folks who 
have descended from the same tribe 
should display like characteristics. 
These create bypaths in which the 
minds of both will wander in harm- 
ony. 

After all has been said and done, 
one of the very best methods to use in 
creating a better understanding be- 
tween country and city Yankees is, 
just be your own Yankee self. 


EpNA FarttH CONNELL 





Editor’s Note: The Third Prize and 
Honorable Mention winners will be 
published in a later issue. 





The first Cracker Barrel 
Contest created such an un- 
usual amount of interest that 


YANKEE now offers the 


First Prize: 
Fifteen Dollars 


Second Prize: 
Ten Dollars 


Third Prize: 
Five Dollars 


Honorable Mention: 


Free subscription for 
Two Years to YAN- 
KEE. 


Subject: 
The Yankee I Know 
Who Has the Most Cur- 
iosity and Why. 


Length: 
No limit. 


Conditions: All entries must be 
received by December 15th. 
Awards will be announced in 
the January YANKEE. No 
manuscripts will be returned 
and YANKEE assumes no re- 
sponsibility for them... and 
cannot enter into correspord- 
ence about them. The judges: 
YANKEE Editorial staff, 
whose decision is final. 
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Talleyrand of Maine 


Few Americans suspect that an 
almost unknown seaside place in 
Maine is intimately connected with 
France. It was Lamoine Point, not 
far from Ellsworth, that gave Talley- 
rand to the world. 

Harrie B. Coe, always eager to dis- 
cover and tell interesting things about 
his beloved state, tells us that in 1730 
a group of French fishermen settled at 
Piney Point on the shores of French- 
man’s Bay at which is now called 
Lamoine Point. Among the fisher 
families was an aged couple who had 
an attractive granddaughter. French 
warships frequently called here to be 
scraped and cleaned. Well, if you 
must know, there was a certain cap- 
tain... 

He promised the girl he would 
return, but, like Poor Butterfly, she 
never saw her lover again. A little 
boy was born and when he was twelve 
he was taken to France by another 
captain who said that the boy’s father 
had died and the son was heir to 
royalty. This boy grew up to be the 
great Talleyrand. 

Talleyrand never admitted his 
illegitimate birth when he lived in 
France, but later in life when he visit- 
ed his birth place and spent some 
time with the O’Briens at Machias he 
was quite free in accepting the fact 
as it was known to the natives. He 
even pointed out the spot where stood 
his humble home. 

All of which tempts us to read all 
we can find dealing with the life of 
Talleyrand to prepare us for a visit to 
the little Maine seaport. As we sit 
there and look at the gray rocks and 
the surging sea we'll find it hard to 
believe that the old story is true. 
Nothing in the place today suggests 
the power of noble foreigners. There 
is, however, much that suggests the 
beauty of simple living where men 
have always worked hard for their 
daily bread. 
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IMITATION GRAss For City FOLkKs 


Perhaps concrete painted to give 
one the illusion that one is looking at 
grass may be better than ordinary 
concrete. Recently when driving 
back to New York from Long Island 
with Walter B. Patterson he called my 
attention to the concrete strip that 
divided the wide highway. 

“Note that it is painted green,” he 
said. “Seen in the proper light it 
does resemble grass. Isn't it a bit 
saddening to think that city people 
must find comfort in illusions of that 
sort.” 

Painted concrete that resembles 
grass is not the only thing city people 
must substitute for the beauty of the 
country. The illusion of painted 
grass does them no harm. What is 
harmful is the air they must breathe. 
If they could see what they take into 
their lungs, how many of them would 
dare boast that they live on Park 
Avenue? 

Thousands of men and women now 
working in city lofts and city offices 
might with profit to themselves and 
as great service to the country do their 
work in the smaller towns and coun- 
try villages. There must be greater 


The above sketch shows the new headquarters 
said to be the finest thing of its sort in the United States 
John Thomas, architect, by the Works Progress 


decentralization of industry and busi- 





ness for the benefit of the health and 
happiness of the millions of workers. 


A Story Book Town Tuart Lives 


We should have known better than 
to ask Colton G. Morris to write us a 
little piece about Chester. Colton is 
the The-Monitor-Views-The- News 
man, whose broadcasts you may have 
heard. And how he does love Chester 
and North Chester, frequently called 
“the burra” (the borough)! He and 
Arlene, his wife, were the first couple 
to be married in the 87-year-old 
church, of which John Weeks is the 
deacon. John and Emma, his wife, 
met when John was three and Emma 
nine months. At a church fair young 
John was unruly and couldn't be kept 
quiet so they put him into the cradle 
with Emma. Now let us see what else 
we can pick out of the three long 
closely spaced typewritten pages Col- 
ton has inflicted on us. 

Chester has an Inn that is 187 years 
old and was the stopping place for 
stage coaches on their way to Boston. 
The old road branches off into the 
woods about half a mile from town 
and is overgrown, swampy and full of 
boulders. Even roads have to be 
loved and cared for, else they degen- 
erate. At one time Chester took in 
the territory that is now Manchester. 
Several millionaires had summer 
homes in the neighborhood and 
didn’t want a railroad making a rack- 
et. The town is one of the highest 
in Southern New Hampshire and 
from it one gets a good view of the 
foothills of the White Mountains. But 
the chief assets of the town are its 
quiet beauty, its serenity, and the 
quality of the people who live there. 


=~ ~~ 





of the Maine Publicity Bureau of Portland . 


1t was built from the plans of 
Administration under James A. Rourke, Con- 


struction Engineer. 1t was begun in March 1936 and will be ready for occupancy this month. The 
total cost was $25,000 and 95% of the labor on the job was relief labor. 
inside the building has fireplaces, pine panelling, offices, men's lounge, and women's dressin 


room. 
as air heating devices 


The whole building is fireproofed, has imdirect lighting, and special air cooling as well 
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OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND 


No. 1 


Green, Pease, @ other 
Texas Yankees 


By JOHN L. ARLITT 


ARK [WAIN WROTE _IN- 
TERESTINGLY of a 
“Connecticut Yan- 
kee” at the court of 
and Connecticut Yan- 





King Arthur, 
kees—who seem to go everywhere—are 
foremost among New Englanders in 
the annals of Texas development. 


Before their arrival, the Flag of 
France first flew over Texas, brought 
by LaSalle in 1684 who survived only 
a few years and was buried near the 


present city of Beaumont. Spaniards 
later took possession. 
The Indians greeted them as 


“tejas”, meaning “friends”, whence 
the name of “Texas” is derived. Thus 
the Spanish flag was the second to fly 
over Texas. And Mexico, which then 
included lands as far north as South- 
ern Wyoming, gained its independ- 
ence from Spain in 1821 to furnish 
the third. 
Then Came the Connecticut Yankees 
Moses Austin, a native of Durham, 
Connecticut, and merchant of Mid- 
dletown in that state, emigrated with 
his Virginia-born son, Stephen F., to 
Missouri, where the latter became a 
member of the State Legislature. 
Father and son had caught the vis- 
ion of an Anglo-Saxon colony in 
Texas, and Moses Austin was granted 
permission by the Mexican govern- 
ment to establish a colony there in 
1820. Returning from Texas to Mis- 
souri, he died of hardships suffered on 
the trip, and his dying request was 
that Stephen F., then twenty-seven, 
carry on the plans for colonization. 
Stephen changed the destiny of a na- 
tion, wresting control from the Mexi- 
cans, and winning the undying title 
of the “Father of Texas.” 





His initial grant was for 300 fami- 
lies, known as the “First Three Hun- 
dred”, who have a place in Texas 
history somewhat similar to that of 
the Plymouth settlers in early United 
States history. The first force of 
Texas Rangers, with wide range of 
authority, was organized by him in 
1823. 

Seeking to avoid trouble between 
colonists and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and refusing to join in rebel- 
lion, Austin journeyed to Mexico, was 
imprisoned for 15 months, and after 
his release returned to Texas. Not 
long afterward was fought the “Texas 
Lexington”, at Gonzales, and Austin 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the 
Texas Army. 

Having declared its independence 
of Mexico, Texas became a Republic 
on March 2, 1836, and Stephen F. 
Austin became Secretary of State un- 
der President Sam Houston (Hews- 
tun). Texas flew its fourth flag. 

Austin died late that year. His 
body lies in the Arlington of Texas, 
the State Cemetery, in Austin, the 
State Capitol city, named in his hon- 
or. 

Pease of Texas 

The old colonial-columned resi- 
dence of Governor Elisha M. Pease, 
one of the show places of Austin, is 
located in the capitol city’s largest 
and foremost residential section, En- 
field . . . named for Pease’s original 
home, Enfield, Connecticut. 

The administrations of Governor 
Pease from 1853 to 1857 resulted in 
the establishment of the public 


school permanent fund through ap- 
propriation of two million dollars. 
He was responsible for the first law 
granting land to railroads. Many 
decades later, Hetty Green of New 
England acquired Texas railroad 
properties, attracted by the valuable 
land these roads owned, often as much 
as 10,000 acres for each mile of road- 
way built. 

Throughout the Civil War, Pease 
remained a Unionist, and afterward 
was appointed Governor by General 


RIDING TRIPS 


Personally 
Conducted 
in the 
GREEN 
MOUNTAINS 

te Enjoy the ‘‘back 
ws ay roads” and un- 
om || “} marked mountain 
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horses. Illustrated folder from 
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OPEN THE YEAR ’ROUND - - - AT SMUGGLERS’ 
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New Hampshire Hills 


| have a Lot of about 15 acres for 
Sale. On Plumer Hill Road with Maple 
Orchard, Sap House and some pine. 
House is suitable for Camp with few 
changes. 

Excellent place for Skiing and prac- 
tice grounds. Five miles from Cardigan. 

Price $750 


DAVID B. PLUMER 
BRISTOL, N. H. 


Also 10 acres, high village lot adjoining 
state owned land, $750 
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Easily Installed. Burns wood. Write for details. 


Wood & Bishop Co. 
Bangor, Maine 
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Phil Sheridan to complete the term of 
Governor Throckmorton. Following 
Pease’s last term, Edmund Davis was 
elected Governor, the first and only 
Republican Governor Texas ever 
had. 

Green of Texas 


Prominent in Texas railroad his- 
tory were America’s richest woman, 
Mrs. Hetty Green of Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, and her son, Colonel Ed- 
ward Howland Robinson Green. 

Mrs. Green, already owning large 
railroad interests, determined to step 
into the Texas field where she ac- 
quired a fifty-eight mile line of the 
Houston and Texas Central, known 
as the Waco (Way-ko) and North- 
western for $1,375,000. It had been 
in receivership since 1885, following 
a disastrous passenger train wreck 
planned by robbers whose objective 
had been to loot a freight train. The 
resulting litigation was the indirect 
cause of failure of the great Wall 
Street banking house of John J. Cisco 
and Son. 

Wearing of the Green 

Another line, the Texas Central, 
was re-organized and incorporated by 
Mrs. Green in 1892 as the Texas 
Midland. Ned, aged twenty four, was 
elected president, and one of his first 
acts was to have the passenger cars 
re-decorated—in green. 

For years Colonel Green made his 
home in Dallas. Prominent in Texas 
banking, corporation and _tarpon- 
fishing circles, owning the first auto- 
mobile ever brought to Texas and 
sporting the finest yacht in the Gulf 
of Mexico, he served several terms as 
Chairman of the Republican Party in 
Texas. A Democratic governor ap- 
pointed him colonel on the govern- 
or’s staff, in the days when such titles 
were sparingly given. 

When debtors were unable to pay 
obligations due the Texas Midland, 
Colonel Green, Yankee-like, accepted 
cattle in lieu of cash and kept them in 
a large corral near Terrell. As claim- 
ants against the railroad usually de- 
manded exorbitant sums for cattle 
maimed or killed by the “cow catcher” 
of the locomotive along the unfenced 
right-of-way, Colonel Green compen- 
sated them by allowing them the 
choice of any animal in the corral— 
a procedure that at times occasioned 
much amusement, even to claimants 
who had expected to collect a large 
sum in cash. 

Long after the death of Collis P. 
Huntington in 1900, the Greens’ old 
railroad enemy—the Southern Pacific 
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—acquired, and today wperates, the 
former Texas Midland. Huntington 
was born in Harwinton, Connecticut, 
farmed in his native state, became a 
clock salesman and finally entered the 
hardware business in California. With 
Leland Stanford and another associ- 
ate, he conceived the plan for build- 
ing the first transcontinental railroad, 
the Central Pacific. 

At his death, Mr. Huntington and 
his group owned or controlled 9,000 
miles of railroad and several steam- 
ship lines. The Southern Pacific, of 
which he was president, extending 
from New Orleans to California and 
up the West Coast, has greater mile- 
age in Texas than any other railroad 
—3,goo miles—or over half of the total 
mileage of all New England railroads 
combined. 

Texas has 16,620 miles of main line 
railroad track, which is more than any 
state in the Union. 


Stillman 


Brownsville, seat of Cameron Coun- 
ty, was the birth-place of James Still- 


man, whose parents, Charles and 
Elizabeth Goodrich Stillman, came 
from Wethersfield, Connecticut. 


James Stillman was sent from Browns- 
ville to Connecticut to be educated 
and later succeeded his father in busi- 
ness. At the age of forty-one he was 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 

During the panic of 1907, when 
banks would not even cash United 
States Government checks and gold 
had to be shipped to pay Federal em- 
ployees located away from Washing- 
ton, Stillman, as opposed to other 
bankers, was notable for his advocacy 
of support of weaker New York banks 
by the stronger. 

At his death he left an estate val- 
ued at $50,000,000. 


Other Yankee Origins 

Texas towns tracing to Yankee ori- 
gin include the following: 

Coo.iwce (1,169)—for Thomas Jef- 
ferson Coolidge of Boston, American 
diplomat and friend of President 
Woodrow Wilson's personal advisor, 
E. M. House of Texas. 

DeweyviLLeE (1,500)—for Admiral 
George Dewey of Spanish-American 
war fame; native of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. 

LEXINGTON (519)—in honor of the 
Battle of Lexington. 

STAMFORD (4,095)—for Stamford, 
Connecticut, birth-place of H: K. Mc- 
Harg, then president of the Texas 
Central Railroad. 
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LEARN TO RE-SEAT 
YOUR CHAIRS 


Have you a 


hair, stool or 
bench that you 
would like to re- 
seat? We will 
teach you how 
to do it Use 
either Ca ne, 
Rush, Reed, 
Splints, Fibre 
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INSTRUCTION BOOK 
OnLy 10c 


Send 10c 
Book and price list explaining how to do Seat 
Weaving. 


for our illustrated Instruction 


today 
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Antique 
Expositions 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Masonic Temple 
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All available space sold 


Nov. 


Newton Centre, Mass., 
Woman’s Club 
Mon.-Tues.-Wed., Feb. 1-2-3, 1937 


Additional Booths have been added and 
reservations may now be made 


Providence, 1937— 
Plantations Auditorium 
Mon.-Tue.-Wed., March 1-2-3 

Manchester, 1937, Mon.-Tue.-Wed., 

Aug. 2-3-4 

Lynnfield, Mass., 
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THAT’S A FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 


N EARLY NEW ENGLAND post- 
offices, mail was deposited 
in a market basket and left 
for neighbors to sort for 

themselves. More often than not the 
addressee paid the cost of postage. 


At one of the earliest select private 
day schools in the town of Upton, 
Mass., the tuition charge was ten cents 
a week. 


New Hampshire was the first state 
in New England to pass a law allow- 
ing towns to appropriate money for 
the support and maintenance of pub- 
lic libraries. The enabling act was 
passed in 1848. 


During Vermont’s early history it 
was common practice that each small 
boy on a farm should have set apart 
for him a sheep whose wool would be 
made into a suit. Naturally, the boy 
saw to it that his sheep got good care, 
for each year’s clip meant another 
warm suit for winter. 


Authorities on the influence of cli- 
mate on civilization rank New Eng- 
land as one of the most favored sec- 
tions of the world for the develop- 
ment of high standards of living. 


Massachusetts, in Algonquin Indi- 
an language, means “The People 
Living Near the Great Hills (Blue 
Hills)”. 


Although the granite that built 
Bunker Hill Monument was quarried 
in Quincy, Mass., nearly all of it was 
cut in Milton. 


A common grave in the town of 
Sudbury, Mass. is the last resting 
place for 29 men who were killed by 
Indians in 1626. Those who escaped 
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Litchfield, Connecticut 


A small elementary school which carries on the 
best traditions of the New England family. 
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Earte Everett Sarcxa, Headmaster 





death in the first attack were cut to 
pieces and literally burned by the 
savages. 


Only one man was wounded in the 
Boston Tea Party. He was John 
Crane, later a brigadier general in the 
Revolutionary forces. 


Captain Gosnold and his adven- 
turers from Queen Elizabeth’s court 
explored Cape Cod in 1602, but 
thought better of it and returned to 
their comfortable homes in England. 
A tower at Cuttyhunk Island, Mass. 
commemorates their feat. 


The oldest Congregational Church 
in the country still standing is at 
West Barnstable, Mass. The edifice 
was erected in 1717. 


Maine spends the least per capita 
for education of any state in New 
England. High standards in some 300 
communities are lowered in the aver- 
age by lesser standards in 200 other 
cities and towns. 


The Constellation, whose haven is 
Newport, R. L., is the oldest warship 
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in the world, but the Constitution, 
better known as Old Ironsides, is the 
oldest man o’ war in service. 


The first high school students in 
the city of Worcester, Mass. not only 
had to polish their own desks but 
sandpaper the floor into the bargain. 


Milton, Mass. was the scene of 
many of the Bay State’s first manu- 
facturing ventures. It boasted the 
first water-powered grist mill, 1634, 
the first powder mill in 1675 and the 
first paper mill in 1728. 


At one time in the state of Connec- 
ticut an abandoned copper mine was 
used as a prison. 


It is not generally known that the 
first draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was drawn up at Peter- 
sham, Mass. 












There’s a Yankee Flavor 


to 
Gulips in Spring 
ur Yankee Collection 


$2 00 3 each of 12 named 


varieties all colors 
GOLD MEDAL DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Plant now. Cultural directions 
with every order. 


BURBREC NURSERIES 
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Quaint Old New England 


100 pages of keen humor— illustrated. Colonial his- 
tory turned inside out. A collection of curious facts 
about the people and customs of the early period 
Press comment: 

“Imaginative, often fantastic, but pertinent and ade 
quate ed 

“It ought to be introduced to convalescents as a 
physologically remedial character.” 

“The whole certainly 
worth of laughs.” 


gives anybody his money's 
“For people in the dumps over politics, crops, or 
what-not, it can be recommended as a hundred per- 
cent.” 


For sale at your news dealers . . 25c . . or 
direct from the publisher . . TRITON 


SYNDICATE, INC. Capitol National Bank 
Building, Hartford, Conn. 








A WOODCUT MANUAL by J.J. Lankes 


“A recognized master of the art, meets 

every possible requirement of practical 

information on the subject." --- The Palette 
106 PAGES 


ILLUSTRATED BY 119 WOODCUTS; 13 ARE OF FULL PAGE SIZE 
$2.00 postpaid 


EK. B. LANKES, Hilton Village. Va. 
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GOING ON 
WES MONE 


Dates to be included in this calendar must reach 
YANKEE vo later than the 15th of the preceding 
month 


Dates for October 


Sept. 15-Dec. 1—Quail season, Vermont. 
28-Oct. 22—Rockingham Races, Fall 
Thoroughbred Meeting. 

29, 30; Oct. 1, 2, 3—Fair, Rochester, 
N. H. 

30 and Oct. 1—Annual Convention 
Vt. Soc. Colonial Dames, Montpel- 
ier, Vt. 

Oct. 1—Mass. Guernsey Sale, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass. 

1-3—Fair, Northampton, Mass. 

1-Nov. 15—Partridge season, Maine. 

1-Dec. 1—Partridge season, New 
Hampshire. 

1-Nov. 14—Partridge season, Ver- 
mont. 

1-Mar. 1—Rabbit season, Maine. 

1-Nov. 1—Cock pheasant season (on 
Wed. and Sat. only) Vermont. 

1-Jan. 1—Raccoon season, Mass. 

1-Dec. 1—Bear season, Maine. 

1-Dec. 1—Raccoon season, New 
Hampshire. 

1-Feb. 1—Fox season, New Hamp- 
shire. 

1-Feb. 1—Rabbit 
Hampshire 

1-Feb. 1—Raccoon season, 
Island. 

1-Mar. 1—Rabbit season, Vermont. 

1-Nov. 1—Gray squirrel season, Ver- 
mont. 

2—New England City and Town 
Clerk’s Ass’n—Concord, N. H. 

2—Broadmeadows Farm Guernsey 
Dispersal, Wayland, Mass. 

3—Football, Ambherst-Harvard at 
Cambridge. 

3—Football, Boston College-North- 
eastern at Boston. 

3—Football, Boston University-Nor- 
wich at Boston. 

3—Football, Brown-Rhode Island at 
Providence. 

3—Football, Dartmouth-Vermont at 
Hanover. 

3—Football, Holy Cross-Providence 
at Worcester. 

3—Football, Mass. State-Bowdoin at 


season, New 


Rhode 


Brunswick. 

3—Football, New Hampshire-Bates 
at Bates. 

3—Football, Wesleyan—Conn. State 
at Storrs. 

3—Football, Maine-Columbia at 
Orono. 

3—Football, Yale-Cornell at New 
Haven. 

3—Langwater Consignment Sale 


Live Stock, North Easton, Mass. 

3—Public Schools Historical Pag- 
eant, Providence, R. I. 

4—Exhibit drawings, etchings and 
water colors by Charles Heil— 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Me. 

5—Hilltop-Rockingham Sale Cattle, 
Suffield, Conn. 

5-10—Fair, Danbury, Conn. 

5-10—Fair, Fryeburg, Maine. 

6—Fair, Tuftonboro, N. H. 

6—Alfalfa Farm Dispersal Sale, 
Topsfield, Mass. 

6—Fair, Leeds, Maine. 

6,7—Fair, Litchfield, Maine. 

7, 8—Fair, Deerfield, N. H. 

8, 9—Fair, Segreganset, Mass. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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NATUREGRAMS 
OCTOBER 


LD CAP’N LOvEs the waves of 

timothy and clover next 

) best to the waves of the 

sea. The aftermath of 

clover is at its height this early Octo- 

ber weather . The June crop had 

been cut for hay, and now in the 

springy “little-field”, the cows stand 

knee deep. The pasture is being left 

to itself to get green again next May. 

Extra milk and butter justify the ex- 

pression “living in clover”. It is 

from this later clover that the farmer 

gets his seed because its nectar is so 

placed that only the long-tongued 
bumble bees can read it. 

Father muses, “Next year I shall 
plant sweet corn on a couple of acres 
at this end of the field. The grain 
and root crop draws largely upon the 
plant foods of the upper layer of 
soil; but the clovers have a long root 
system which feeds in the sub-soil. So, 
when the fleshy clover roots decay, 
valuable plant food is given the earth 
for next year’s crop.” And more im- 
portant still, the nitrogen bacteria 
find a home in the nodules of clover 
roots, as they do on the roots of all 
leguminous plants, and gather free 
nitrogen from the air to add to the 
plant foods in the soil. This is why a 
good crop of corn grows where clover 
grew the year before. The word 
clover probably originated from the 
latin clava (clubs), referring to a 
semblance to the three-pronged club 
of Hercules. 

> * * 

Lester announces that we're going 
to dig potatoes. So we trudge off to 
Uncle’s potato patch. There are 
pretty little red maple seedling trees 
an inch or two high all over the place, 
and we sit in the warm loam of the 
southeast corner lot and dig our toes 
in. We put potato balls in the doll’s 
doughnut tin, and Lester fills his 
pockets while I surreptitiously stuff 
the pockets of my white cover-all ap- 
ron. 

Then we remember that we've 
come to pick up potatoes, and get 
busy. The clouds sail by in the after- 
noon sky, pinkish like the fleece of 
sheep, down deep to their skin. 

We dig for a while and all of a sud- 
den I raise my head. What is the 
tiny ripping sound, like Auntie makes 











MANY PROMINENT MEN 
NOW WEAR GAUNT FABRICS 





You have perhaps been waited upon by a 
person with a secretive air, often times 
wearing a sailor’s cap and giving every 
outward evidence of having just landed off 
a boat. By inference, you can gather that 
he has smuggled a few pieces of choice suit- 
ing. 

And when he produces the suit length, it 
may even have a stamp on it “Irish 
Tweed” or “Made In Britain’; and the 
Parvee, for that is what they call these 
birds, names a price that seems attractive; 
and having the desire that we all have for 
a bargain, you buy the suit length. 

But what these Parvees really do is to go 
around to the jobbers or the mills and 
pick up anything, let it be shoddy or the 
worst kind of junk and in their little 
back room, put on a stamp “Made In 
Britain’. Then with a little bit of brogue 
and a sailor’s uniform, they are ready to 
catch the gullible. 

Why are we all such easy marks as to fall 
for this idea that a cloth to be good 
should be imported, when today there is 
made in America cloths as fine, or finer 
than are produced anywhere on the face 
of the globe. 

The well dressed officers of our United 
State Army formerly got their riding 
breeches cloth from abroad until the Quar- 
termaster General, a man of excellent 
judgment and deep American loyalty 
asked, “Why can’t we make it in this 
country?” And I'd like to show you 
when you come up to the mill the letter 
he wrote us upon our completion of the 
cloth for him. He said to us among other 
things, ““You have forever upset the time 
honored tradition that something import- 
ed from abroad is better than can be made 
in this country.” 


Beautiful 


SUITS - OVERCOATS 


Faultlessly Tailored—Genuine Gaunt 


Fabrics 
DIRECT NO COTTON 
AT MILL $2 NO SHODDY 


MERRIMAC MILL 
ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO. 


Mills and Salesroom 
Near Town Hall, Methuen, Mass. 


Also Factory Branch Salesroom 
Room 938, 100 Boylston St., 
Boston 








when she rips a seam? A bird flies up 
and I put my finger to my lips to 
warn everyone to be “mum”. We 
wriggle around so we can see the little 
brown chipping sparrows in the “pus- 
ley” (purslane). Their sharp bills 
knock off the lids of the seed vessels 
that are shaped like sugar bowls, and 
that is what we hear. How they eat! 
We try to count them, but we lose 
count at twenty; more are coming 
from every direction. 

When we go home we tell father. 
He says that every plant has a million 
and a quarter seeds. Old Cap'n says 
that Ma Nature certainly has planned 
things out right. 

Our summer boarder (staying late 
this year) says that in the Connecticut 
city he comes from, an elevator man- 
ager has a flower garden for the birds 
beside his office. He has a basin where 
they drink and bathe, and he feeds 
them witchgrass seeds and grain 
screenings. But they will touch no 
grain while weed: seeds or insects are 
available. There are no bugs of any 
kind on the premises. 


* * * 


Grandma and I go out and pick red 
clover heads this month. They make 
nice pillows when winter comes. 
Auntie embroiders the blossoms on 
the cover. In the herb trunk we put 
a paper bag of red clover blooms, for 
Grandpa still believes that an infus- 
ion of clover is good for the blood and 
also relieves colic and rheumatism. 
(And so do we). 

Sweet clover smells like the June 
vanilla (sweet) grass in the fields. Dad 
puts a bit in the cows’ hay to tickle 
their appetites. It’s much nicer than 
mothballs to hang in closets or put 
with mother’s lavendar in chests of 
clothing. Old Cap’n says it smells 
like the tonka bean (the seed of a 
pod-bearing tree in Guiana), ever 
present in the old days when every 
perfect lady and gentleman took snuff. 

* * 


We have turned the sheep into 
their fall enclosure near the barn, and 
here late asters and goldenrods are 
still beautiful. Sheep like them for 
forage. One variety which is fragrant 
has been used as a substitute for tea 
leaves; and oil from the plant is used 
as a medicine. In Queen Elizabeth's 
day it was used to heal wounds. These 
plants are closely related to the aster. 
English gardeners took different varie- 
ties of our wild asters and by breeding 
and interbreeding produced and sent 
back to us the beautiful Michaelmas 
Daisies. 


There is burdock, too, in the sheep 
pasture. Grandma dries its leaves for 
tea for purifying the blood, to make 
into an ointment or as a wash for 
making an infusion (excellent for 
hemorrhoids and chillblains). She 
tells us that our Revolutionary sol- 
diers carried herbs in their kits, just 
as many French soldiers during the 
late war packed their mediaeval herbs 
with them. 

“Ever notice,” she asks, “the more 
you chum around with Nature, the 
less interest you take in newspaper 
scandals and suicides and murders?” 
She munches a mint leaf and gathers 
the last of the nasturtium seeds to put 
in the late cucumber pickles. 

We walk down to where Uncle is 
pulling beets. “If you eat plenty of 
blood-red beets, berries, grapes and 
plums you will not be bothered with 
that ‘gone’ feeling, especially if you 
use a lot of thick cream along too.” 





ACT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Yankee published monthly at 

Hampshire for October Ist, 1936. 
State of New Hampshire, County of Cheshire, ss 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robb 

Sagendorph, who, having been duly sworn according 

to law deposes and says that he is the editor of the 

Yankee and that the following is, to the best of his 

knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 

ship and management of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 

Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 

March 3, 1933. embodied in section 537, Postal 

Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Dublin, New 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, Yankee, Incorporated Dublin, N. H 
Editor, Robb Sagendorph Dublin, N. H 
Associate Editor, Beth Tolman Dublin, N. H 


Business managers, same Dublin, N. H. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company. 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Yankee, Inc.. Dublin, N. H 

Robb Sagendorph, Dublin. N. H 

Reatrix T. Sagendorph, Dublin, N. H. 

Louise E. Thorne, Eau Gallie, Florida. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragranhs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear wpon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the comnany as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 


has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
YANKEE, INC., 
Ross Sacenporen, Pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day 
of August, 1936, 
Wirrep M. Fiske, Notary Public 
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REAL ESTATE, RESORTS, 

TO DINE, ETC. 
McARDELL, NEW LONDON, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. GOWNS — SPORTSWEAR — HATS 
YANKEE PRICES. Telephone 530. 


PLACES 








EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 





cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H 
AT THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MASSA- 


CHUSETTS STATE LINE on the 
ster Highway, Route 3, Nashua, N 
1387-M. THE FRIENDLY 
Gladys Ellis. 


Daniel Web- 
fi.. telephone 
COTTAGE, by 





NEWPORT STEAM LAUNDRY—Service, Quality, 
Cleanliness Deliveries around the Lake on Mon- 
day and Thursday. Deliveries in Sunapee on Mon- 
day, Tuesday. Thursday, Fricay Rugs Shampooed. 
Telephone 376-W, Newport, N. H. 





“SMALL LIGHT HOUSE Wanted—Suitable for 
lawn of summer camp.” H., care of Yanxkee, Inc 


TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT Cleaning and Men/- 
ing Hooked, Braided and Oriental Rugs—Expert 
Workmanship—Low Prices—Free Estimates—Hooke1 
Rug Cottage, Daniel Webster Highway, at Pem- 
broke, New Hampshire. 








RABBITS, WELLS, OLD LETTERS, 
ET 











FOR SALE—Genuine Angora Knitting Yarns, White 
and Colors. Machine-spun from wool grown in the 
town of Nelson. Mail orders filled. Piece o’Land 
Angora’s. Munsonville, N. H. 

letters in your 
Ackerman, 145 Centre, West Haven, 


WANT TO BUY all the old 
attic L. D 
Conn. 
WELL — WELL — WELL It’s an old old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you have 
your own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own 
home. I die ’em — highest references. BURTON 
4. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 





WANTED APRIL VANKEE R. G. Hensley, 264 
Ray State Road, Boston. 








ANTIQUES, STAMPS, ETC. 
OLD GLASS, GUNS, RUGS: At ELM REST. 
toston-Fitchburg highway, two miles south of Keene 
Also Rooms and Cabins. Mrs. Jessie E. Harris, 
Prop., Keene, N. H. 











WANTED—Soiled, badly worn or torn Hooked and 
Braided Rugs. Address T. E., Yankee 


INDIAN 





COINS, 





RELICS, BEADWORD, 
STAMPS, MINERALS, BOOKS, CURIOS. Cata- 
logue Se Indian Museum. LEMLEY CURIO 
STORE, Northbranch, Kansas. 
WANTED—STAMPS, Collections, etc. Collectors’ 


Stamp Service. 166 High Street, Reading, Mass. 





CORRECTION 


On page 43 September YANKEE Mable 
Searles Marsh should have been Helen 
Searles Marsh. 





A first hand Story of the New 
England Fishing Fleet with 
photographs 


_ by John Moore 


I am a Yankee Gambler 
by Albert Rogers 


Old Fashioned Candy Store 
by Walter Dyer 
TANKEE 44 
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Dates for October 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


Oct. 9—Opening 56th season Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


10—Football, Ambherst-Norwich at 
Amherst. 

10—Football, Brown-Harvard at 
Cambridge. 

10—Football, Dartmouth-Holy Cross 
at Hanover. 


10—Football, Mass. State-Conn. State 
at Conn. State. 

10—Football, New Hampshire-Maine 
at Durham. 

10—Football, Northeastern-Spring- 
field at Springfield. 

10—Football, Providence-West Md. at 
Providence. 

10—Football, Tufts-R. I. 
Providence. 

10—Football, Vermont-Colby at Col- 
by. 

10—Football—Wesleyan-Bowdoin at 
Middletown. 

10—Football, Williams-Haverford at 
Williamstown. 

10—Football, Yale-Penn at New Hav- 


State at 


en. 

12—Football, Boston College-Temple 
at Boston. 

12-17—Food Show, Fall River, Mass. 

13-15—Fair, Topsham, Maine. 

16, 17—Fair, Londonderry, Vt. 

16-Dec. 1—Deer season (see law for 
counties), Maine. 

16—Opening of raccoon season in 
some counties (see law) Maine. 

17—Football, Amherst-Rochester at 
Amherst. 

17—Football, Boston College-New 
Hampshire at Durham. 

17—Football, Boston University- 
Washington (Mo.) at Boston. 

17—Football, Brown-Dartmouth at 
Hanover. 

17—Football, Harvard-Army at Cam- 
bridge. 

17—Football, Holy Cross-Manhattan 
at Worcester. 

17—Football, Maine-Lowell at Orono. 

17—Football, Mass. State-R. I. State 
at Amherst. 

17—Football, Northeastern-St. Law- 
rence at Boston. 

17—Football, Providence-St. Anselm 
at Providence. 

17—Football, Tufts-Colby at Medford. 

17—Football, Williams-Bowdoin at 
Brunswick. 

18-24—Food Show, New Haven, Conn. 

20-Nov. 23—Season for quail, part- 
ridge, cock pheasants (golden ex- 
cepted) Conn. 

20-Nov. 20—Partridge and quail sea- 
son (see law for counties) Mass. 

20-Nov. 23—Gray Squirrel season, 
Conn. 

20-Jan. 1—Raccoon season, Vermont. 

20—Opening rabbit season Dukes 
county, Mass. (see law for coun- 
ties). 

21-Jan. 1—Raccoon season, Conn. 

24—Providence College vs. Boston 
College, football—Brown Stadium. 

24—Football, Amherst-Wesleyan at 


Middletown. 

24—Football, Boston College-Provi- 
dence. 

24—Football, Dartmouth-Harvard at 
Cambridge. 


24—Football, Holy 
Tech. at Worcester. 

24—Football, Maine-Bates at Orono. 

24—Football, Mass. State-Worcester 
at Amherst. 

24—Football, New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont at Burlington. 

24—Football, Northeastern-R. I. at 
Boston (night game). 


TANKEE 
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SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 


[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


What am I offered for a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary, edition of 1843? O—7 

I want to increase my fishing library and 
decrease my general collection; so what will 
you take for your fishing books? O—8 


What does who want for a can of heavy 
maple syrup? O—9 

One perfect condition Liberty Head penny, 
1833. You will have to be good to get 
this one. What have you? O—10 


Typing done in exchange for stamps and 
paper. Who'll swop? O—11 


Camp cottage on Charles River, hour 
from Boston. Will swop for auto, trailer 
or painting—carpentry work on suburban 


house. O—12 

I have four mesh bed-springs, single, in 
good condition. I'll swop maple syrup 
O—13 


I have 1/7 H. P. Motor and 16” oscil 
lating fan, both D. C., which I would swop 
for A. C. What have you? O—14 


Wanted: Harness for small horse to go 
with sleigh, horse blanket and pony blan- 
ket. I will swop one 18 foot Kennebec can 
oe in fine condition. O—15 

I will swop limericks for any good knock 
knock jokes. O—16 

I have two pairs of very old wrought iron 


door hinges of unusual design. What have 
you to offer? O—16 


Will swop autographed copy of West Of 
East for well-mounted specimen of Luna 
Moth, unpinned for Riker Mount. O—17 


To Swop: 1 Funk & Wagnall’s Standard 
Desk Dictionary for lightish sledge hammer 
or dung fork in fair condition. O—18 

Will swop 1856 edition ‘Incidents in 
White Mountain History’’ by Benjamin Wil- 
ley for some item on White Mountains or 
New Hampshire which I do not own. O—19 

I have a Savage 22 high powered rifle in 
good condition. What have you? O—20 

Genuine Maple Syrup wanted. Will trade 
Texas-made products including chile powder 
for making chile con carne, etc., with full 
directions. O—21 

How many bottles of home-made grape 
juice (first class) do you want in exchange 
for any book of poety by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson? O—22 


“One “HEALTH BUILDER” reducing 
machine only slightly used, in perfect cond: 
tion. Will you exchange a hooked rug for 
it. O—23 

Have you a bit of antique glass to swop 
for my cradle churn? O—24 

Who has pine cradle with hood, floral 
antique paper weight, old mirror or Godey’s 
fashion book? What do you want? O—25 

I have book Science of Life by H. G 


Wells, new Want Sunny Meadows by 
Thomas Dreier. O—26 


More Swoppers’ Letters 


Dear Boots: Yes, I will send you a fruit 
cake for the boots, and I can tell you my 
wife is the best cake maker in New Hamp- 
shire. Advise me where to send cake, and 
you can send boots to 


Incidentally, I had good luck with my 
swop this month. My tools for the making 
of wooden pump-boxes have gone into the 
Wrought Iron Collection of - 


Dear Sir or Madame: Will give you a five 

| pound pail of first quality maple sugar for 

the Lincoln picture. This is the better way 

| to make syrup. You just spoon out what 

| you need, add hot water and put on stove to 

| melt the sugar into syrup. This keeps your 
supply fresh. 


| 

Dear S—6: I might be able to get you a 
| fine Airedale about 6 years old, gentle and a 
| great pet; also excellent watch dog. Was 
|} our dog until we started to go south for 
| winter. We gave him to a neighbor nearby. 
This neighbor has a chance to go to Lynn 
for the winter and cannot take the dog. Last 
year, when in the woods, some hunters mis- 
took the dog for a young deer and shot at 
him. He was injured in the hip, but has 
entirely recovered now. 


S—-23: The rose quartz has me all excited 
But I'm away from my own home for the 
moment and forget just what I have so will 
you hold everything for a while? I know I 
have Pershing, Leonard Wood and a batch 
more autographs I hope we can get to- 
gether 


We notice that you have a used- Corona 
portable for swop. 

We would like to own a portable Corona, 
but being married we would not dare offer 
any tangible article for fear it would be 
missed from the accumulated junk of a life- 
time. 

However, we think we could filch, pur 
loin, beg, or as a last resort we might earn, 
some lucre with which to effect a medium of 
exchange. If you would let me know if coin 
of the realm would be acceptable, and how 
much, we would like to consider the matter 
of a trade. 

Most obediently, your humble servant, 


I am intrigued with the Swoppers’ Col 
umn. It has no end of interest and enter 
tainment Please continue mine as _ per 
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Oct. 24—Football, Tufts-Williams at Wil- 


liamstown. 

24—Football, Yale-Rutgers at New 
Haven. 

31—Football, Amherst-Mass. State at 
Amherst. 

31—Football, Boston College-Mich. 
St. at Boston. 


31—Football, Boston University-Mia- 
mi at Boston. 

31—Football, Brown-Tufts at Provi- 
dence. 

31—Football, Dartmouth-Yale at New 
Haven. 


Oct. 31—Football, 
Cambridge. 
31—Football, Maine-Colby at Orono. 
31—Football. New Hampshire-St. An- 


Harvard-Princeton at 


selm at Durham. 

31—Football, Northeastern-Arnold at 
Boston. 

31—Football, Providence-Springfield 
at Springfield. 

31—Football, Norwich-Vermont at 
Burlington. 

31—Football, Wesleyan-Trinity at 
Middletown. 





Under the Umbrella 


Like a big umbrella, A. L. A. service protects you 
from the dark clouds of unforeseen motoring worries. 


It has truthfully been said that motoring is the 
great American gamble. A.L.A. service is especially 
designed to minimize the difficulties you may encounter 
—to give you peace of mind. For your own protection, 
for the protection of your family and those dear to you, 
get under the big A. L. A. umbrella—join today! 


For full particulars, just drop a line to any of the 
many A. L. A. offices listed below. 


On 


BOSTON, MASS. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. |. BANGOR, ME. 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 1367 MAIN STREET TURKS HEAD BUILDING EASTERN TRUST BUILDING 














"Established in 1907 


LAWRENCE, MASS. HARTFORD, CONN. MANCHESTER, N. H. NEWARK, N. J. 
BAY STATE BUILDING 16 ASYLUM STREET 922 ELM STREET CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


WORCESTER, MASS. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PORTLAND, ME. MONTPELIER, VT. 
390 MAIN STREET 955 MAIN STREET 142 HIGHIsTREET 73 MAIN STREET 


Members Motor in Comfort and Security 











